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RITISH . ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
B VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Next Meeting will be held 
at Liverpool, commencing on Sept 20,1854, under the Presidency 
of the EARL of HARROWBY.F.R S. 

The Reception Ro m will be in St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 

Notices of Comu-unications intended to be read to the As+ocia- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be pre- 
sent at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillios, M.A., 
F.B.S., 8t. Mary's Lodge, York, or 10 Dr. Dickinson, F.R.S., and 
Dr. Inman, Local Secretaries, Liverpool. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Secretary, 
6, Queen-Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 

+? The City of Dublin. the Belfast, Londonderry, Waterford, 
‘Wexford, Newry, Bristol Channel, and Liverpool and Havre Steam 
Packet Companies, will bring and take back Members of the Asso- 
ciation to and from Liverpool for Single Fares. 








UY’S, 1854-5.—The Medical Session com- 
mences in October. The Introductory Address will be given 
by John Birkett, E-q., on Monday, October 2, at 2 o'clock. Gen- 
tlemen des'rous of becoming Students must produce satisfactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct. They are required to 
pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second, and £10 for every 
succeeding year of attendance ; or £100 in one payment entitles a 
Student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dress‘rs, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in the Eye Ward, are selected according to merit from 
those Students who have attended a second year. Mr. Stocker, 
Apothecary to Guy's Hospital, will enter Students, and give any 
further information required, 

Guy's Hospital, August 22, '854. 








Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


> ALSO, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offerea to Country Litrarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxfor. Street. 


JEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.-—-From Sixty 

to SIX HUNDRED COPIES of every leading Work are in 
circulation at MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are 
added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the privcipal New Works as they appear. Single Subsciip- 
tion, One Guinea per Annum. First-Class Country Subscription, 
Two Guineas and upwards. according to the number of Volumes 
required. For Prospectuses apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, 
New Oxford Street, London. 


TO CHRISTIAN PARENTS.—Young Boys 
prepared for Public Schools in a most healthful situation. 
Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas. For Prospectuses address DELTA, care 
of Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, 15), Aldersgate Street. 











MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZER- 


LAND, revised to 1854, is NOW READY, and may be had 


of all Booksellers. 


Albemarle Strect, August, 1854. 





NSTRUCTION in ART.— The AUTUMN 
SESSION of the NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL of ART of 
the Board of Trade, Department of Science and Art, will COM- 
MENCE “nd October, 18514. 
Art Superintendent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 

The course of instruction imparts systematically a knowledge of 
the scientific principles involved in art, especially in its relation to 
the useful purposes of 1 fe, with the view of training masters for 
teaching schools of art, and preparing students to enter upon the 
future practice of decorative art in manufactories and workshops, 
eltuer as masters overseers, or skilled workmen. At the same time 
instruction is afforded to all who may desire to pursue scientific 
study without reférence to a preparation for any special branch of 
industry. Special courses are a!so arranged to train school 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, 1854. No. CCCCLXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
The Holy Land. 
Bellerophon. A Classical Ballad. 
Th» Coming Fortunes of our Colonies in the Pacific. 
Speculators among the Stars. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories. 
The Crystal Palace. 
The Secret of Stoke Manor.—Part IV. 
The Spanish Revolution. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





of parochial and other schools to teach elementary drawing as a 
part of general education concurrently with writing. 

For prospectuses, terms of admission, &c., apply at the offices, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 





PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 

Course of Monday Lectures, Specially Addressed to the Indus- 
trial Classes,to which they and their families will be ADMITTED, 
Morning or Evening, on Payment of Sixp«nce each, on producing 
4 Ticket signed by the Foreman or Superintendent of the Works 
to which they may belong. 

The Fourth Lecture of this Course will be delivered by Dr. 
Bachhoffner, F.C.S., &c.,on Monday Evening, September 4, on 
Electricity, illustrated by brilliant Experiments. 

GREAT SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES. 

Nature Printing, by Dr. Bachhoffner. 

Exhibition of the Modern Greek Fire, and of. Duboscq's I!lumi- 
nated Cascade, in addition to ail the Daily Lectures, by Messrs. 
Pepper and Bachhoffner. 

Optical Exhinitions, Photographic Portrait Gallery, &c. &c. &e. 

A Band of Music under the direction of Mr. Waud of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

The Gas-ligh'ing has been re arranged by John Leslie, Esq. 


TURKISH EXHIBITION AND MUSEUM, 
St. George's Gallery, Hyde-park-corner, Piccadilly, OPEN 
DAILY, from 11 till 10 (Saturdays excepted, when it closes at 6). 
Admission, 2s. 6d.; children, Is. 6d. Saturdays, 5s.; children, 2s. 6d. 
Family tickets for five, 10s. Schools admitted at half-price. Herr 

ozdy and his band are engaged, and will perform daily from 
Wt) $. Mr.F. Osborne Williams will preside during the evening 
at the grand pianoforte. 


[scount TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
ha SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
cational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
Oey will allow to all Schoo:s and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
‘*auen, on orders from the List just issued of School Bonks and 
ablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
er orsuch orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
for on allow Tuinty-ruree PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
on or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
rey not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
the roses but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
pod ‘aring-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 
onal Depository, 31, Strand, London. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
POPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Publier borough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
refund, ry? Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
Print in his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
hcg ge First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
rest of rigid Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
parti all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 

cular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





The Se8sion and the Ministry. 
Evening in a Beceh Wood. 
How to Get on at the Bar. By 


The Church among the Tall 


Hatiz, the Persian Poet. 
Etchings from the Euxine.—II. 


{RASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 


Price 2s, 6d., or by post 3s., contains : 


of “ Digby Grand.” 
XVIII. and XIX. 

A Handful of Italian Patois 
Books. By Vicesimus Smat- 
terling, B.L.—I. 
he Great Bustard. 

The Mercantile Marine. 

Phases of War in St. Petersburg. 

The Garrisons of the Crimea. 


Chaps. 


an Experienced Junior. 


Chimneys. 


The Danube and the Crimea. 


General Bounce. By the Author | The Lay of Tarquinius Priscus. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





[He DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for September, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 


1, A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix and Ossory. 
Mosses upon Grave-Stones. Chapters XII—XVI, 
The Irish Industrial Exhibition of 1853. 
The Nott Correspondence and Memoirs. 
My Expedition to Ireland. By George Montagu. 
Rathmore and its Traditions. 
Life and Adventures of an Opium-Eater. 
The Dedication of the Temple. 
. Calderon. 
10. My Home. 
11. A Phantasy. 
12. The Session of *54. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. S. 


PMMMHS PH 


Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 





Price One Shilling, 


4 he NATIONAL MISCELLANY for 
SEPTEMBER contains:—1. The Crimea. The Annexation 
of the Crimea to Russia.—?. Pinto Ribeiro; or, the Revolution in 
Portugal.—3. Extracts from the Journal of an Officer in the &xpe- 
ditionary Force.—4. A Rhapsody on Parliamentary Reform.—5. A 
Visit to Haddon Hall.—6. English Hexameters.—7. Notices: Life 
and Correspondence of Henry 8S, George Tucker—The Russo- 
Turkish Campaigns of 182s and 1829—Revelations of Siberia—Me- 
mors of Celebrated Characters—The Autobiography of a Working 
Man—Anadol.—8. Poetry. 


At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 





On the First of September, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. '59, containing the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Coxtents.—The Pharmacopeia Committee—The School of Phar- 
macy: Session 1454-5—The Cholera—The Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1855—The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science: Meeting at Live: pool—Late Hours of Business—The M2- 
dicine Stamp and License Acts - The Duties and Responsibilities 
of the Pharmaceutical Profession—Da.ton—The Habzelia Aithi- 
opica, or Monkey-Pepper—Chemical and Microscopical Examina- 
tion of Sarcina Ventriculi— Aluminium and its Chemical Combina- 





RYSTAL PALACE—MUSICAL INSTRU- 

MENT COURT.—Mr. WM. REA has the honour to an- 

panded the "Nobility and Gentry, thas he will, next Saturday, 

penee of Compositions on the New Repetition Grand 

Cottage lanoforte. Manufactured and Exhibited by Messrs. 
° 





tions—Chemical Analysis of the Mineral Waters of Harrogate 
(concluded) —Manufacture of Sulph of M ia ‘conclud 
The ‘rade in Cinchona Barks in Bolivia—The Oxidation 0 Au- 
monia in the Human Body —Process for preparing Powder of Iron 
—Turf Paper—Early Closing Association: Meeting of Chemists, &c. 
VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, 11, New Burlington Street. 
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Fifth Edition, just published, crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

: POE 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193. Piccadilly. 


M. 





JOHNSON, Esq. 
in Fight Monthly Parts, feli coloured, at 3s.; partly coloured at 
1s. 6d. per Part. 


Now ready, Part 2, of 


(FHE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY; Descriptions by C. 
To contain about 46 Plates, and to be completed 


To be had through all Booksellers; and of the Proprietor, John 


E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





FE I 


Now rea'y, in Syo, price 7s. 6d. 
V i&:E DR A MATS. 
By an ENGLISHMAN. 
“Five good dramas—healthy and natural in their tone of thought 


—evincing in the dialogue a ready per eption both of the serious 
and the ludicrous, and displaying much dramatic ingenuity in the 
structure of the plot.”— Moanine Post, Aug 17. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





gineer. 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.C.P.8., &e., &c., Late Fe low of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
lilustrated, Ifs. Gd. 


In a few days will be published, 


CENERY, SCIENCE, AND ART: being 

Extracts from the Note Book of a Geologist and Mining En 
By Profesor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8., 
Honorary Feliow of King’s College, London. 8yo, 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE OFFICIAL 
GUIDEOOK. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
NEW EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged, 


with NEW PLANS of the BULLDING and GROUNDs, 


and many additional Plans of the various Couris, is published this 
day, price One Shilling. 


*.* The Official Guide-books to all the Courts are always on sale 
in the Building, and at all Railway Statious. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Immediately, in post Svo, 
CHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG, at 
a Private and a Pubic School. By GEORGE MELLY. 
London: Smith, Eler, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Maclachlan & ttewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





This day, 1s. 6d. sewed, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


D*: CUMMING’S SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


The complete volume, newly revised, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ERRORS OF INFIDELITY; or, An 


Abridgment of various Facts aud Arguments urged against 
Infidelity. An Essay, to which the Prize offered by George Bail ie, 
Esq., of Giasgow, wasawarded. By DAVID M'BURNIE, Author 
of ** Mental Exercises cf a Working Man.” 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
f ke GREAT ADVERSARY. By the Rev. 
ALFRED WIL| IAM SNAPE, M.A., Curate of St. John’s, 
Waterloo Road, Lambe:h, Author of “ Essential T:uths,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Now complete, in feap. cloth, price 6s. 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 
ST. LUKE. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D,, with 
Frontispiece. 


Already published, 
ST. MATTHEW, complete in cloth, 5s. 
ST. MARK, complete in cloth, 3s. 
REVELATION, 2nd Edition, 7s. 6d. 
ST. JOHN, to be published in Numbers. | 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., <5, Paternoster Row. 





COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Edited by SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
Just published, handsome 8vo, price 1zs., Volume IL., being 
LEMEN TS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND, Voi. I., to which is prefixed 'ntro- 
duction and Part First of the OUTLINES OF MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, with many new and important additions. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Constale and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 





Just published, second edition, price 1s.; by post, Is. 6d. 


Ts COLLODION PROCESS. 


By T. H. HENNAH. 
Also, price Is.; by post, ls. 6d. 

THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS OF 
GUSTAVE LE GRAY. Translated from the French. To this has 
been added a New Modification of the Process by which the time 
of exposure in the Camera is reduced to one-fourth. By JAMES 
HOW, Assistant in the Philosophical Establishment of the Pub- 


lishers. 
George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





The BALTIC, the BLACK SEA, 


and the CRIMEA: comprising Travels through Russia, 
with a Voyage down the Volga to Astrachan, and a 
Tour through Crim Tartary. By CHARLES HENRY 
SCOTT. 1 vol, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


~ [On Monday, Sept. 4, 


LUCY HARDINGE. By J. Feni- 


MORE COOPER, Author of “The Pilot,” “The Spy,” 
&c. Forming the new Volume of the “ Standard Novels 
and Romances,” Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
(Published this day. 
II, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of LORD METCALFE, late Governor-General 
of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of 
Canada. From Unpublished Letters and Journals pre- 
served by his Lordship, his Family, and his Friends. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Author of “The History 
of the War in Afghanistan,” 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. Crown 
post, price 5s,, handsomely printed and bound, 


To be shortly followed by 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST 


of MEXICO, and PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of PERU, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD—from MARATHON to 
WATERLOO. By Professor CREASY, Sixth Edition. 
8vo, with Plans, 15s. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 


LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. By EYRE EVANS 
CROWE, Author of “The History of France.” 2 vols, 
8V0, 23s. 
“Notwithstanding the prior appearance of Lamartine’s 
‘History of the Restoration,’ and Alison’s ‘Europe since 
the Battle of Waterloo,’ Mr, Crowe’s work may take its place 
as the most useful and best of the three,’—Spectator, 


VII, 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in 


the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810, 
By Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B,, 
formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the 
Mediterranean. 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 
“A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely a 
contribution to history, it is a history itself.’"— United Ser- 
vice Gazette, 


VIIt. 


HISTORY of GREEK CLASSI- 


CAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, 
A.M., Professor of Classics at King’s College, London, 
8vo, 12s, 


HISTORY of LATIN CLASSI- 


CAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, 
A.M., Professor of Classics at King’s College, London, 
and Author of “The History of Greek Classical Litera- 
ture.” 8vo, 12s, 


With a Portrait of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., the 
September Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


’ 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTAINS : 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B, With a Portrait. 

War and Peace. 

Spain and her Prospects. 

Clouds and Sunshine. By Charles Reade, Author of 
“Christie Johnstone.” 

Mr. Fixby’s Visit to Skye. 

Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin, the Bagman. 
ford Wilson. 

Passages in the last War, 1799 to 1810. 

Theatres of London: their History, Past and Present. 

Haps — Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace Green- 
wood. 

Society in Washington. By Mrs. Kirkland. 

Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won it. A Tale of 
our own Time, By Shirley Brooks, 


By Craw- 


Ricuakp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


INTERESTING NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s., bound, Tur 


QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


By MRS. MATTHEW HALL, 


These volumes, it is believed, will be found to present the first 
connected outline of the history of Royal women prior to the Nor- 
man Conquest. A narrative of the leading features of such a pe- 
riod cannot fail, it is hoped, to prove a useful study; for these 
personal records of the wives and daughters of our early monarchs 
form naturally the connecting links between many public events 
which would otherwise remain detached and unintelligible. From 
the lays of the Welsh bards, from Gildas, and Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
down to the latest publications which have thrown light on the 
history of the early British reigns, nothing has been neglected in 
the work now presented to the public which might conduct to 
truth, and offer a clear and interesting series of records of those 
female sovereigns whose lives are so much less familiar tothe 
English reader than others of a later period, who have found able 
recent biographers.” —ExTRAcT PROM THE INTRODUCTION. 
Published for H. Colburn, by his Successors, Hurst and Blackett, 

: 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s., bound, 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I. 
By MISS FREER. 

“ This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, 
well done. The author is quite equal in power and grace to Miss 
Strickland.”—STanparp. 

“There are few names more distinguished than that of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme in the range of female biography, and the 
writer of this work has done well in taking up a subject so copious 
and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
biography.”—Literary Gazette. 

“This work reflects on the author the highest credit. To all 
who wish for varied information, strict impartiality, clearness of 
style, and vigour of description, we cordially recommend these in- 
teresting volumes,”—Swun, 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, &c., 2ls., bound, 


4 y 
Miss MITFORD’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 

“We recommend Miss Mitford’s dramas heartily to all by whom 
they are unknown. A more graceful addition could not be made 
to any collection of dramatic works.”—Brack woop’s Mac. 

“Laid by the side of the * Dramatic Works of Joanna Baillie,’ 
these volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it 
is well deserved.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful 
reading,” ~ EXAMINER. 

“The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dra- 
matist will insure a hearty welcome to this collected edition of her 
dramatic works.”—Joun Bett. 

ILURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Colburn, 1}, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MATTHEW PAXTON. Edited 


by the Author of “ John Drayton,” “ Ailieford,” &c. 3 vols. 


The VILLAGE MILLIONNAIRE. 


By the Author of “ The Fortunes of Woman.” 3 yols. 

“ A tale of unbounded interest.” —MEssENGER. 

“The work of a very superior intellect.”—StTanDarp. 

* The author has all the qualifi ‘ations of an accomplished novel- 
writer—a vivid imagination, great descriptive powers, and no 
ordinary command of language, with that peculiar tact, or talent, 
which enables her to make the happiest application of these gifts.” 
—Morninc HERALD. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S LIFE and 


ADVENTURES OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Trollope has done full justice to her well-earned reputa- 
tion, as one of the clever: st novelists of the day, in this new pro- 
duction of her fertile pen.”—Joun Rutt. 

“ This novel must be considered as one of the most successful of 
the season.” —Dairy News. 


VIVIA. By Mrs. Dalrymple. 


Dedicated to Sin EX Butwer Lytton. 2 vols. 
“Mrs. Dalrymple paints fashionable society with vivid colours. 
Her novel will attract considerable attention.”—MEsSEeNGER. 

“‘ If graceful style, lively dialogue, impassioned scenes, stirring 
incicents, wnd startling catastrophes are the staple ingredients of 


a successful novel, *‘ Vivia’ possesses all these requisites.”— 
BRITANNIA. ' 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. A 


Story of the Scottish Reformation. By the Author of“ Mar- 

caret Maitianp.” 3 vols. 
«Magdalen Hepburn’ will sustain the reputation which the 
author of * Margaret Maitland’ has acquired.”—AtHen xuM. 

““An extremely attractive historical romance. In many of her 
descriptions the author equa s Scott.”—Crirtic. 
“ A delightful book."—Scoraman. 

““* Magdalen Hepburn ’ will take its place among our standard 


novels.”— CaLEDONIAN Mencvry. 
By JOHN C. 





CREWE .-RISE. 


JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 


“ 4 clever novel, and one that without any great wealth or diver- 
sity of incident contrives to be deeply interesting. —ATHEN xUM. 





“The author has not only an eye for the picturesque in nature, 





but a heart ready to feel what is beautiful in man,”—ExAMINER. 





SE 


MURRAYS 


Handbooks for Cravellers 





HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK 


3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for BELGIUM an 
the RHINE. 5s. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH GER. 
MANY, HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, BEL 
GIUM, and the RHINE. 95. 


HANDBOOK for SWITZER. 


LAND and the ALPS. 


7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GER 
MANY andthe TYROL. 9s. 


HANDBOOK for FRANCE ani 
the PYRENEES. 95. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY, 


Part I. 


SARDINIA, LomBarpy, and Venice, 


HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY. 


Part IT. 


Friorence, Lucca, and Tuscany, 


HANDBOOK for CENTRAL 
ITALY. 


Part I. Sovran Tuscany and 


Papa, States. 7s. 


78. 


HANDBOOK for CENTRAL 
ITALY. 


Part II. Rome and its Envinoys. 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH ITALY 
and NAPLES. 


lds, 


HANDBOOK for MALTA, TUR- 


KEY, and CONSTANTINOPLE. 10s. 


HANDBOOK for 
the IONIAN ISLANDS. 


EAST. 


HANDBOOK for 


GREECE and 
15s. 


HANDBOOK for EGYPT and the 
15s. 


NORTH 


EUROPE. Part I. Norway, SweDEN, and 


DENMARK. 


12s. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH 
EUROPE. Part II. 
and FINLAND, 


Russta, THE Batti, 
12s. 


JoHN Mugray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 

Scenery, Science, and Art; being Extracts 
from the Note-Book of a Geologist and 
Mining Engineer. By Professor D. T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
E.ZS., F.C.P.S., &e. &e. Van Voorst. 

Tas prettily illustrated and _pleasantly- 

written volume, from the pen of a geologist 

and mining engineer, and, we may add, man 
of letters, “ &c. &c.” is seasonable and wel- 
come. Itis so rarely that British savans are 
imbued with any sort of love for what is light, 
picturesque, or droll, that a dip into Professor 

Ansted’s note- book, in which scientific details 

are mingled with lively narrative, is an actual 
novelty. It is considered not a little infra 

dig. for a philosopher to laugh; and to take 
part in a pie-nic or polka is, as Dogberry 
would say, ‘ flat burglary.” The British As- 
sociation was getting into disrepute at one 
time for its dinners and dances, and—except 
among the naturalists, whose growls, jovial 
and heart-stirring though contraband, are not 
wknown to fame—has had to show a more 
respectable deportment. When the season of 
holiday recreation comes round it is rather 
hard to choose between the merry socialities 
of the French and German physicists and na- 
turalists, and the stern sobrieties of the 

Britishers. ‘‘ Budge, says the fiend; budge 
not, says our conscience ;” and so, by force 
of duty and a becoming spirit of loyalty, we 
remain to gather technicalities at home. “TI 
have not myself,” says the author, “ been a 
very frequent attendant at the meetings of 
amy societies; my summers for many 


years 
having been occupied in travelling, ous in 
parts of the world where Englishmen do not 
thiekly congregate, and I have always rather 
preferred the distant and less accessible places 
to those which, from whatever circumstances, 
are fashionable and more frequented. Still, 


in the course of my wanderings, I have fallen 
in occasionally with the travelling societies, 
and have taken up my lot with them.” 

Professor Ansted’s book contains notes from 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Sardi- 
nia, Africa and America, all of which places 
have been visited by him, at brief intervals, 
daring the last fifteen years. As an example 
of his wandering, alone, we will quote, firstly, 
from his walk through the Jura valleys, and 
this will bring us, secondly, to his merry 
meeting, at Porrentruy, with the Geological 
Society of France :— 

“The road from Lausanne towards the Jura is 
full of beauty and interest. Almost as soon as the 
town is fairly left behind, one feels dropped as it 
Were into a district which resembles closely the 
— and quietest scenery of the middle of 
gland. Were it not that on looking in the 
direction of the lake of Geneva the Savoy Moun- 
tains are still visible, Mont Blanc towering above 
them in all his snowy magnificence, the illusion 
would be quite complete, for the few vineyards 
that there are, look very much like hop-yards, and 
the rest of the cultivation is quite English, consist- 
ing of corn, clover, meadow land and orchard, 
prettily varied and set-off by quickset and other 

ges. Thecultivated ground lies on the slope of 
4 gently rising hill, which has not the least preten- 
sions to be called anything but a hill, and lasts for 
some few miles, a few Swiss houses coming in now 
and then to improve the picturesque effect and 

nize with the mountains. In this way, the 

Toad passes a chilteau and a village or two, but 

y becomes more open and less English,— 

the mountains, when they are really seen, alto- 
Temoving any grounds of comparison. 





‘* After walking rather more than two leagues, 
I stopped at a neat-looking public-house, in a small 
hamlet, and obtained some excellent ham, cheese, 
bread and wine for dinner. I was looking at my 
map while the meal was preparing, and thus 
attracted the attention of the landlady, who at 
once took it from me, and after looking for the 
large towns she knew of, was rather annoyed at 
not finding her own village (Méx) among them. 
There were two men in the room who were anxious 
to help in the discovery of this important place, 
and all concluded that it must be somewhere, 
although they could not find it. It was amusing 
to see the deep interest which these people took in 
the matter. They could evidently read with great 
ease, and they quite understood the meaning and 
use of the map, but they did not like the omission 
of their native place. They were not less than 
twenty minutes amusing themselves thus; and 
while this was going on in one room, I could hear 
in the next, which was the kitchen, the voice of a 
little boy not more than six or seven years old 
reading his letters and beginning his education. 
The cleanliness, good-will, and perfect simplicity 
and freedom of manner in these Swiss peasants 
pleased me very miuch. They have, however, one 
great fault,—-the men are sad drunkards, so much 
so that one can hardly walk about in any direction 
after dusk, especially on market nights, without 
proof of the prevalence of this vice. 

“ Leaving the little hamlet of Méx, I walked on 
through a pretty country, and after some time 
came upon another beautiful prospect, entirely 
different from that which I had seen in the morn- 
ing. Not far from the road, and coming into 
view by a sharp turn, there rises suddenly, from a 
noisy, babbling brook, a richly clothed hill of 
simple but picturesque appearance. The height is 
considerable, and quite on the top is a remarkably 
pretty church, with a fine square tower, rather 
lofty and crowned with a spire. This and a house 
near it were the only buildings visible, and they 
stood out so boldly in the clear atmosphere against 
the intensely blue sky, that I thought I had never 
seen buildings look so well. Just before me was a 
little stone bridge; to the right, a cross road lead- 
ing up to a small house in a wood; and the road 
on which I was travelling, wound about so much, 
in order to make the way up the hill practicable, 
that it was only seen for a very short distance, and 
then was quite lost. This was the appearance in 
front. On turning round one might observe the 
broad valley between the Jura and the Savoy Alps, 
in the foreground beyond these extended the lake 
of Geneva, and rising from the lake, the mountains 
stood out in a long line of jagged and broken 
summits, as clear and distinct as if they had all 
been within a stone’s throw. 

‘*Coponex itself, whose church and, I fancy, 
parsonage I have just described, is a tolerable town 
and of good size, but the view of it from a little dis- 
tance is more striking than any afterwards seen. 
Soon after passing the town, I turned from the 
high road to a village about a mile off, where I was 
astonished at the well-looking, well-furnished house 
that I entered in this out-of-the-way village. The 
wife of the owner, who was not himself at home, 
soon provided me with a simple meal, and after some 
conversation it came out that she could speak 
English. This in a little village of a dozen houses, 
far enough from any large town, and in the case of 
a woman who had never in her extremest wander- 
ings ventured beyond Berne, even in her native 
country, was certainly not to be expected. 

* Quitting these hospitable people I made my way 
by some other villages to the foot of the Jura, and 
soon began to ascend a high pass near Mont Tendre. 
It took two hours to get to the top, but every 
now and then I was amply rewarded by looking 
back upon the range of mountains behind, which, 
after I had attained some height, were seen more 
clearly and decidedly than I had yet noticed—the 
whole of the snow-covered portions of the Mont 
Blane chain forming the background, while the 
Dent de Midi, the Dent de Morcles, and numerous 
others whose names I do not know, and many of 
which I had never seen before, stood up in bold 





relief in the nearer distance. The view of the 
plain between the Jura and the lake was also more 
interesting than I had expected ; it had the appear- 
ance of a very flat surface abutting directly against 
the highly inclined sides of the mountains, and 
spreading between them to a great extent. In the 
middle of this plain is a range of hills running 
nearly parallel to the mountains on each side, and 
rising in a series of undulations as far as the 
eye can reach. There is an axis of disturbance 
accounting geologically for this appearance. 

**T had a most lovely night for my passage across 
the Jura. Long after the sun had set to me, and 
after it had sunk far below most of the mountains, 
even on the other side of the Iake of Geneva, its 
last beams were tinging Mont Blane with delicate 
pink ; and when that highest elevation had again 
become white, the full moon was seen just resting 
upon the shoulders of other mountains, its round 
face apparently of an endrmous size, and coloured 
deeply with the peculiar tint with which it is 
usually seen when rising through distant mist. 
By the time I had reached the top of the pass, and 
began to make the turn to descend, it had risen 
higher and become bright, giving magnificent 
effect to the vast and apparently interminable pine 
forests, which quite filled the view, and clothed not 
only the terrace on which T was, but also another 
large and noble mountain then seen for the first 
time, and frowning in its solitude upon the lower 
heights which it commanded. The road is excel- 
lent, and being almost all down hill, is soon got 
over. Before long, on making a sudden turn, the 
forest is lost sight of, and the country becomes 
open and very hilly. Having picked up a couple 
of people who were going to the next village to 
that at which I was to take up my quarters, I had 
the advantage of their knowledge of the country, 
and came along a foot-path which I should not 
have ventured on for the first time by myself. 
Leaving the road, this path was immediately lost 
sight of in a quantity of loose stones and naked 
rock, and then entered a wild gorge, with the bold 
steep face of a hill of naked rock on each side. 
Although the actual elevation was not very con- 
siderable, I do not think I have ever seen anything 
more truly bold, wild, and grand than these rocks, 
and they lasted for a long way in the richest con- 
fusion, till suddenly on looking down there was a 
change. Immediately below extended for some 
miles a placid lake, two or three little villages were 
seen shining in the bright moonlight, and marks of 
cultivation and the hand of man were manifested, 
all giving such a turn to one’s previous thoughts 
and meditations, as only those who have seen and 
enjoyed similar contrasts can at all understand. 
Very soon afterwards I was comfortably deposited 
in an inn, where excellent coffee, bread, butter, 
and delicious honey quickly dissipated any little 
feeling of fatigue from my day’s exertions. 

“The Lake of Joux is the largest of three lakes 
situated in a valley of the same name, and is about 
six miles long and one broad. ‘Fhe mountains rise 
abruptly from each bank; and on the east side 
particularly are very fine, and occasionally bold and 
romantic. The village in which I took up my 
night’s abode was quite at the head of the lake, 
and the morning after my arrival being very misty, 
I cannot speak with certainty about the scenery 
towards the other end. 

“Turning round to the north from this village of 
Le Pont, there isa path which almost immediately 
brings one to the foot of a very much smaller lake 
than that of Le Joux; presenting fine views of 
mountain and lake scenery on asmallerseale. Im- 
mediately on the right the mountains rise suddenly, 
arid and bleak. A little further on they begin to 
be clothed with forest trees and pines, and at no 
great distance there is a large pine forest; not only 
descending to the water's edge, but extending across 
the head of the little lake, and far down into a valley 
which opens beyond. On the other side the whole 
of the mountains are clothed with rich green ; some- 
times dark, and sometimes of that paler colour 
which denotes cultivation, and is generally accom- 
panied by the pretty white cottage, or the little 
assemblage of houses forming a hamlet. Unfortu- 
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nately the morning of my journeying in this valley 
was at first misty, but after a mile or two it was 
pleasant to find oneself coming out of the mist, and 
leaving it as a cloud behind ; and still more pleasing 
to see the cloud gradually lift itself from the surface 
till it was quite lost in the thin morning air. 

‘* Leaving this valley to the south, I walked on 
a short distance through a sort of gorge, and then 
rapidly descending in a forest of pines, found my- 
self at the head of the valley of the Orbe, one of 
the most beautiful of its kind in any part of 
Switzerland. Nothing can be finer that the wild- 
ness and grandeur in the upper part of this valley, 
and the contrast between this and the cultivated and 
quiet scenery of that part which extends beyond the 
town of Vallorbe towards Yverdon. A kind of 
road passes to this village from Le Pont, but I soon 
quitted it, and made my way down a very steep 
face of the gorge to the bed of the little river Orbe, 
where I was rewarded, with magnificent views 
of the naked rocks, which rise perpendicularly 
at the head of the valley. Soon afterwards I 
reached the village, which is interesting, as Swiss 
villages almost always are. The houses are built 
of wood with a staircase outside, and large gal- 
leries for shelter against the weather; the pretty 
wooden tiling on the houses, and the cleanliness 
both within and without, are always pleasing. 

‘* The valley extends for some leagues beyond 
this point, gradually opening out and becoming 
more cultivated till it is lost in the plains near 
Yverdon, where its river, after performing a full 
share of useful work by turning numerous water- 
wheels, terminates its course in the placid lake of 
Neufchatel. Although itself very small, the Orbe 
is among the largest of the few streams whose 
united supplies keep this extensive sheet of water 
at its level. 

‘* After passing Vallorbe, the road crosses a 
range of mountains which shut in the valley, and 
turning up a sort of opening between two of them, 
I soon found myself in a rather naked, barren dis- 
trict, with here and there some small iron-foundries, 
offering no very interesting points of view. Soon, 
however, I arrived near the French town of Jougny, 
placed on the top of a rather high hill, and seen 
long before it is reached. 

‘* The road up to the town is very steep, and as 
soon as I got to the top, a soldier, who had been 
watching me from a little box overhanging the 
path, busied himself in looking at my passport, 
and turning over every article in my knapsack; 
after which he took me to the office of the chief of 
the police in the town, that my name might be 
immortalized among those persons, who like myself 
had been sufficiently fortunate to visit this frontier 
of la grande nation. I found the officer a rather 
intelligent man, and when he learnt that I was in- 
terested in such matters, he showed me some fossils, 
which he had found in the Jura, near Pontarlier. 

‘‘He showed me also a medal of Julius Cesar, 
which had been picked up in some place near. The 
extremely perfect state and excellent coining of this 
medal surpass those of any bronze I had seen, and 
the simplicity of the mottoes, ‘‘Julius Cesar” on 
one side, and ‘Veni Vidi Vici” on the other, 
set off the simple dignity of the fine head. 

‘The medal was to be sent to Paris, and it was 
interesting to find a man in this miserable town, far 
from any society, and in a wild country,—for this 
outer range of the Juras is not very picturesque,— 
employing his spare time in making little collections, 
which at all events showed a wish to improve, 
instead of occupying his time by smoking and 
doing mischief. 

‘* From Jougny I went on northwards, soon pass- 
ing again into Switzerland, and travelling through 
wild, and occasionally even grand scenery ; but 
during the whole afternoon’s march, the only people 
I met were three or four charcoal-burners, bringing 
the produce of their labour from the forests. This 
melancholy waste extends for some leagues, and 
only opens to a wider extent of waste, in the 
middle of which a large village and two smaller 
ones are seen amongst pine forests, through which 
I found no other guide than my compass 2nd map, 
without which I should often have been at a loss. 








Without much variety or very much beauty the 
road winds on for some miles, till after mounting 
through another large forest there is a rapid de- 
scent, and as soon as the trees permit, a long nar- 
row east and west valley is seen stretching away to 
the right and left at one’s feet, along which a great 
number of houses are sprinkled in an irregular line, 
forming a straggling village street, which includes 
four villages joinedin one, and called Les Verritres 
Suisses. Beyond in the same valley, and towards 
Pontarlier, is another similar little settlement, 
which goes by the name of the French Verritres, 
and in which, as well as in the Swiss, there is a 
good deal of manufacture going on, and not a 
little contraband trade. 

‘* Leaving this valley, I went still northwards, 
and after a night spent in an inn a little way up a 
mountain side, the ‘next morning I crossed into 
another range of valleys, and after proceeding 
along the bottom for ten or twelve miles, and 
again mounting two or three more miles, I found 
myself upon an elevation looking down into the 
valley of Locle, over the low range of hills which 
crosses this valley into that of the Chaux de Fonds. 
The former of these, in which Locle stands, is 
small, but very pretty, and well cultivated. Hills 
surround it on all sides, and of those on the south- 
west, at the head of the valley, some project for- 
wards and form little ridges, running almost to the 
town, which add much to the picturesque effect. 
There are but few trees to be seen, and the hills 
are almost entirely used for pasture, but I imagine 
there is a good deal of cultivation in the valley 
below. 

‘* The village of Locle is not seen until, descend- 
ing from the high ground, one comes suddenly 
upon it. It is very large, and there area multi- 
tude of little knots of houses in all directions and 
at various distances, making the environs pretty. 
The place itself is well built, and after a fire which 
took place some five years before my visit, destroy- 
ing a vast number of houses, the town had been 
rebuilt on a much larger scale, and in much better 
style than before. The inns are numerous, and 
appear excellent; the churches are well built; but 
of course, in a large commercial village which has 
worked itself recently into importance, one could 
not expect much architectural beauty. 

‘The business of watch-making, for exportation 
on a large scale, has long been carried on in these 
valleys, and it was interesting to notice, in ap- 
proaching the place, that in almost every window 
some part of a watchmaker’s apparatus might be 
seen, while even in the public-houses by the road- 
side, both men and women were sitting before the 
windows with their little vices screwed to benches 
before them, working away as if watches were the 
thing of all others which nobody in the world could 
possibly do without. 

‘*Going on from Locle the road soon crosses the 
hills which separate this valley from that of the 
Chaux de Fonds, and passing through that village 
continues northwards towards other smaller and 
less important places, as far as Noirmont, about 
four leagues from La Chaux de Fonds. It was 
quite dark long before I got here, and although I 
knew myself to be in the neighbourhood of houses, 
there was nobody about, and I could not find the 
inn, At length there appeared the welcome sight 
of a sign, and a lofty pole with a dead clump of 
leaves at the top, which experience had taught me 
had some mysterious allusion to lodging, coffee, 
bread, and other matters. I went in and found 
some people in the kitchen,—dn enormous wild- 
looking place with a few charcoal ashes giving a 
dusky red light to everything; and finding that I 
could be accommodated for the night, I allowed 
myself to be ushered into the public room, where 
was a scene which reminded me of the interiors of 
Teniers. 

‘* J was on my way again about half-past seven 
next morning, and although rainy and miserable 
enough at starting, yet by the time I had got a few 
leagues it cleared. For some distance the road was 
not remarkable for beauty, but at about the fourth 
league I reached a summit, and saw before me the 
beautiful valley in which stands the village of St, 








Braix. Just opposite to where the road enters th 
valley, there is a natural escarpment of the lime 
stone, which offers a perpendicular face ite 
naked, except where here and there a few pines 
have planted themselves in recesses which the ¢ e 
cannot perceive, and which add to the wild and 
picturesque appearance. Passing down into the 
valley, the road goes through the Village, and 
winds along under the perpendicular rocks for 4 
long time, till suddenly it turns to the left, ints 
another lovely valley richly cultivated; the adjoin 
ing hills being clothed with forest trees, and little 
villages peeping out here and there, showing symp 
toms of life. Still further on and about half-wy 
up the valley the mountains on each side close in 
and the path continues through a mere gorge, with 
the rocks on each side rising suddenly to a ye 
considerable height. At one point the rocks pro 
ject suddenly to some distance to meet those Oppo. 
site, and it has been necessary to cut a short 
tunnel to allow a passage. Immediately after this 
the valley widens, and from presenting a spectack 
of severe grandeur, becomes smiling and rich, 
Between this and Porrentruy there is one mor 
fine valley, but as I passed through it while g 
thunder-storm was travelling in an opposite dire. 
tion, I saw little of its beauty. 

‘*The valley in which Porrentruy is situated is 
not very extensive either in length or breadth, 
From the top of a low ridge crossed in entering it 
from the south, the eye reaches from one extremi 
to the other,—the little town of Porrentruy and 
the village of Alle, about two miles and a haf 
distant, looking like two sentries keeping gua 
over the fertile hollow between them. A namy 
and not very deep, but rather noisy stream rus 
past the village to the town; and the high road 
passes along its banks beneath an escarpment of 
limestone rocks, which have probably been brought 
into their present state by the long continued action 
of water. Descending from the ridge into the valley 
towards Porrentruy, the town is seen more plainly, 
It appears pretty and picturesque from a. distance, 
as it is furnished with several little round Swis 
towers with conical caps on their tops, resembling 
those so well known and so effective in the mountain 
scenery of the country. Unfortunately, as is to 
often the case, a further acquaintance does no 
improve, or even confirm, the first impressions; 
and the perfection of knowledge to which I after 
wards attained on the subject only left the follow. 
ing unbiassed account in my note-book:—‘Itiss 
walled, ancient place, with streets of dirty-looking 
badly-built houses, with churches and market 
places to match; and is surrounded by some very 
useless defences, which are hardly more picturesque 
than they would be efficacious.’” 


The good people of Porrentruy had some 
difficulty, it may be gathered from this, to pr- 
vide bed and board for a sudden influx of forty 
or fifty hungry geologists, and every chambre 
& deux lits was quickly occupied. The table 
@héte, the Professor is forced to admit, wa 
execrable, save as regarded a trout, three feet 
long, brought in on a board, because ther 
was no dish in the place large enough to hold 
it. But— ; 

“* After dinner we were regaled with a geological 
dessert, consisting of sucrifactions of terebratule 
and other shells ; of a model in sugar of the Mat 
Terrible, or some other Jura mountain ; and las, 
not least, of a number of real ammonites and te 
bratule, put up in paper, with crackers ; showity 
a fine example of the connexion of the physical - 
ences in thus enlarging the mind of the maker & 
bon-bons, while the philosopher with no less aste 
nishment found a fossil where he had been accas 
tomed to look for barley-sugar. After dinner ani 
two or three toasts—the dinner having lasted thr 
hours—most part of the company joined the ladis 
above, where dancing had already commen 
The ladies were—as ladies always must be—chamm 
ing, and as there was a pretty sprinkling of 6 
mans and one Pole, there was no lack of variety; 
but, however difficult, I must neglect them, thats 
line or two may be devoted to the dresses of & 
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gentlemen. Among our number there were a very 
few who had come provided for such emergencies ; 
and one especially, a handsome young exquisite 
from Paris, was attired in the very pink of fashion, 
with hair covering about four-fifths of his face, and 
gold and jewels about as large a proportion of his 
waistcoat. Contrasted with these was the dress of 
the rest of us, which may be thus described :—Coat 
with or without tails, and adapted in various ways 
for walking, but not for dancing ; waistcoat no- 
thing extraordinary; trowsers all colours but 
black; and the feet covered with thick boots, or 
high walking shoes. This being our condition with 
to appearance, the dances of all kinds, 
waltzes, gallopades, and contre-dances, were kept 
up notwithstanding with great spirit till a late 
hour, A very short time was allowed for rest 
after these exertions; since at half-past three the 
next morning we were again disturbed, that we 
night be ready to depart at four on a second and 
longer expedition, and one which seemed to be the 
chief object of the meeting. Accordingly, before 
daylight there was to be seen, in the salle @ manger 
of the principal hotel, the whole assembly of 
savans, deeply engaged in the discussion of coffee; 
and outside the house a corresponding train of 
carriages, each with one or more animals attached. 
“Before very long, and after some clamouring 
to obtain every vehicle of any kind in the place, 
we were all packed somehow or other, and pro- 
ceeded on our way. The carriages were extra- 
ordinary: some resembled cabs, others looked more 
like carts: and there was one of a kind which 
every one who has been in Switzerland must re- 
member, with the seat sideways, and so inge- 
niously contrived, that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the whole beauty of a district may be 
passed by without giving the traveller the trouble 
even of admiring it.”” 


Nothing geological could be accomplished 
without the relish of a chorus or a merry meal; 
aud there is little doubt but these festivities, 
enjoyed in moderation, promote good feeling. 


“After having viewed the position of the beds 
and the nature of the disturbance at Monturban— 
or Mont Terrible, as the place is usually, but mis- 
takenly, called—we visited a curious gorge in the 
oolite, extremely narrow, and walled in on each 
side by perpendicular rocks, which occasionally 
projected more or less into the gorge, and almost 
closed the passage through it. Then, going on, we 
passed a thick bed of Kimmeridge clay, and saw 
another singular appearance in the oolitic beds, 
where a sudden escarpment seemed to terminate 
4 nearly flat table-land of the Portland rock ; so 
that we came upon the overhanging edge of a pre- 
cipice, and looked down perpendicularly more than 
@ hundred feet, without having been aware, till 

© very moment of reaching the edge, of this 
sudden change of level. 

: ig was a very interesting place, as well for 
its geology and picturesque beauty, as for the 
extraordinary abruptness of the escarpment. But 
some of our party discovered at no great distance 
4 small house, where a substantial luncheon had 
been prepared, Instantly the geology and the 
Picturesque scenery were neglected; and before 
many minutes were past the whole party was 
sated before some extempore tables, discussing 
with the most hearty good-will a capital meal, 
Which was not unnecessary, considering the 
labours we had undergone and those in prospect. 
As S00n as appetite was satisfied, some Germans 
n singing choruses. Before long, songs were 
for, and given in various tongues : one per- 

son danced a Tyrolese dance, accompanying him- 
‘elf with his own voice : the Russian danced in the 
manner of his country : and this scene taking place 
m the parlour of a little road-side public-house, 
ammers, knapsacks, bags of all kinds, and 
Accoutrements lying about, combined to 
it one of the most amusing adventures I ever 
It was truly delightful, too, to see how com- 
pletely everybody threw himself into the fun of the 
re and seemed to enjoy it perfectly for its very 


Make 


‘* After our singing was over, we marched forth 
again, and visited a bed of lias.” 


Fancy the respectable Geological Sec- 
tion of the British Association calling for a 
song from Sir Roderick Murchison, on ‘ The 
Orders and Disorders of Russia,’—from Pro- 
fessor Forbes, on ‘The Polarity of Peri- 
winkles,’—from Professor Sedgwick, on ‘ The 
Loss of the Good Ship Cambrian,—from 
Professor Owen, ‘On the Homologies of the 
Moon ’—or from Dr. Gray, on‘ The Witality 
of Wertebrates.’ These social scientific 
réunions of the French and Germans are 
not, however, without good fruit. It was 
at the meeting at Porrentruy, just de- 
scribed, that Agassiz first promulgated his 
great theory of the glaciers. He had been 
examining the streams of ice encroaching on 
the valleys in some parts of Switzerland, and 
retiring in others, and comparing the marks 
produced in this way with similar appearances 
on the Jura mountains :— 


‘*Striated and polished rocks were before long 
looked for and found in almost every mountain 
district throughout Europe, and various English 
geologists advocated strongly the views of glacial 
action suggested. Since then, a whole department 
of tertiary geology has arisen out of the full con- 
sideration of the subject, and ice, whether driven 
down a valley by the weight of the vast superin- 
cumbent mass of snow and frozen gravel, or drifted 
across a sea by a marine current, has been recog- 
nised as an agent of change to an extent which 
would before have been thought altogether unrea- 
sonable. It was, perhaps, not without some effect 
on the movement, then in its infancy, that M. 
Agassiz had an opportunity of illustrating and ex- 
plaining his views on this occasion on the flanks 
of the Jura, and hearing those objections which 
naturally suggested themselves to the intelligent 
and distinguished geologists present. In this way, 
the views themselves were rendered less vague, and 
the discussion of them was fairly and openly com- 
menced.” 


We have been greatly interested in Pro- 
fessor Ansted’s book, and shall return to it, 
shortly, for further extracts. It will tend 
much to increase the unanimity and fellow- 
ship which happily prevails among naturalists, 
and which okaakd inspire the workers to- 
gether in all departments of knowledge. 





Songs from the Dramatists. Edited by 
Robert Bell. John W. Parker and Son. 
To the series of volumes in Bell’s ‘ Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets,’ avery pleasing 
and acceptable addition is made in this collee- 
tion of songs from the old dramatists. A 
book of the kind has not before appeared, 
though the riches —— in this branch of 
lyrical poetry might well have tempted some 
editor to compile such a volume. Mr. Bell 
commences with Nicholas Udall, author of the 
first regular comedy, his Ralph Roister 
Doister having preceded by at least fifteen 
years Gammer Gurton’s Needle, to which 

the precedence has often been assigned. 

In the course of the work we have songs 
from the plays of many dramatists little 
known to fame, but the principles on which 
the editor has prepared his volume are satis- 
factorily sated in the following explanatory 
passage :— 

‘*In the preparation of this volume, all known 
accessible sources have been explored and ex- 
hausted. The research bestowed upon it cannot 
be adequately estimated by its bulk. The labour 
which is not represented in the ensuing pages con- 
siderably exceeded the labour which has borne the 
fruit and flowers gathered into this little book. 





Many hundreds of plays have been examined with- 
out yielding any results, or such only as in their 
nature were unavailable. Some names will be 
missed from the catalogue of dramatic writers, and 
others will be found to contribute less than might 
be looked for from their celebrity ; but in all such 
cases a satisfactory explanation can be given. 
Marlowe’s plays, for example, do not contain a 
single song, and Greene's only one. Southerne 
abounds in songs, but they are furnished chiefly by 
other writers, and are of the most commonplace 
character. Etherege has several broken snatches 
of drinking rhymes and choruses dancing through 
his comedies, full of riotous animal spirits soaring 
to the height of all manner of extravagance, and 
admirably suited to ventilate the profligacy of the 
day ; but for the most part they are either unfit for 
extract from their coarseness, or have not sub- 
stance enough to stand alone. _Wycherley’s songs 
are simply gross, and Tom Killigrew’s crude and 
artificial. 

‘On the other hand, some things will be found 
here that might not have been anticipated. A few 
plays with nothing e!se in them worth preservation 
have supplied an excellent song; and others that 
had long been consigned to oblivion by their dul- 
ness or depravity, have unexpectedly thrown up an 
occasional stanza of permanent value.” 

By far the largest proportion of the songs 
are from Shakspeare, faa Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Those of Shakspeare are fami- 
liar as household words, but the volume 
would have been marred by their absence. In 
the introductory remarks to the songs from 
Ben Jonson, prefatory notices being pre- 
fixed to the extracts from each author, Mr. 
Bell thus speaks of those of Shakspeare, as 
constrasted with those of his contem- 
poraries :— 

‘* After Shakspeare’s songs all others appear to 
disadvantage. He shows an instinctive knowledge 
of the secret of this kind of writing as of everything 
else. His songs possess in perfection all the essen- 
tial elements of gaiety and tenderness, facility and 
grace, idiomatic purity, melody in the expression, 
variety, suddenness, and completeness. In their 
airiness and sweetness, their spontaneity and full- 
throated ease, they resemble the songs of birds. 
The contrast with Ben Jonson is striking. Here 
we have a great command of resources, and a 
visible air of preparation. The lines are thought- 
ful, and occasionally rugged, and must be read, 
even in the singing, with a certain degree of 
emphasis and deliberation. They do not spring 
at once to the heart and the fancy. Without 
a particle of pedantry, of which Jonson was un- 
justly accused by his detractors, the spirit of the 
Greek anthology is in them, and is felt either in 
the allusions, the phrase, the subject, or the diction. 
Yet, in a different way, they are as charming as 
Shakspeare’s, and worthy to stand beside them. 
If they do not recall the ravishing music of the 
lark or the nightingale, they hold ys in the spell of 
some fine instrument whose rich notes are delivered 
with the skill of a master. It is the difference 
between impulse and premeditation, and, in a 
general sense, between nature and art, although 
we are compelled to acknowledge in Shakspeare the 
presence of the highest art also, Ben Jonson is 
generally supposed to be distinguished chiefly, if 
not exclusively, by his learning and his humour. 
But his songs, his raasques, and pastoral scenes are 
strewn with beauties of another order, and exhibit, 
over and above his more special qualities, singular 
elegance of thought and a luxuriant fancy.” 

On the general character and style of the 
songs of the earlier dramatists as compared 
with those after the restoration of Charles I1., 
these just remarks are made:— 

“ The superiority in all qualities of sweetness, 
thoughtfulness, and purity of the writers of the 
sixteenth aud the beginning of the seventeenth 
century over their successors is strikingly exhibited 
in these productions. The dramatic songs of the 





| age of Elizabeth and James I. are distinguished as 
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much by their delicacy and chastity of feeling, as 
by their vigour and beauty. The change that 
took place under Charles II. was sudden and com- 
plete. With the Restoration, love disappears, and 
sensuousness takes its place. Voluptuous without 
taste or sentiment, the songs of that period may be 
said to dissect in broad daylight the life of the 
town, laying bare with revolting shamelessness the 
tissues of its most secret vices. Butas this species 
of morbid anatomy required some variation to 
relieve its sameness, the song sometimes trans- 
ported the libertinism into the country, and 
through the medium of a sort of Covent-garden 
pastoral exhibited the fashionable delinquencies in 
a masquerade of Strephons and Chlorises, no better 
than the Courtalls and Loveits of the comedies. 
The costume of innocence gave increased zest to 
the dissolute wit, and the audiences seem to have 
been delighted with the representation of their own 
licentiousness in the transparent disguise of ver- 
dant images, and the affectation of rural simplicity. 
It helped them to a spurious ideal, which rarely, 
however, lasted out to the end of the verse. The 
subsequent decline of the draina is sensibly felt in 
the degeneracy of its lyrics. The interval, from 
the end of the seventeenth century to the close of 
the eighteenth, presents a multitude of songs, 
chiefly, however, in operas which do not come 
strictly within the plan of this volume; but, with 
a few solitary exceptions, they are trivial, mono- 
tonous, and conventional. The brilliant genius of 
Sheridan alone shines out with conspicuous lustre, 
and terminates the series with a gaiety and fresh- 
ness that may be regarded as a revival of the spirit 
with which it opens.” 


From Udall’s comedy, among other pieces, is 
given the ‘ Work-girl’s Song,’ a lively round 
supposed to be sung by three girls, whose 
merry gaiety contrasts strikingly with the 
gloom of Hood’s ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch,’ which 
cannot but be suggested to the reader by this 
song of three centuries back: — 

“THE WORK-GIRL’S SONG. 


“ Pipe, merry Annot; 
Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 
Work, Tibet; work, Annot; work, Margerie; 
Sew, Tibet; knit, Annot: spin, Margerie; 
Let us see who will win the victory. 


* Pipe, merry Annot ; 
Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 
What, Tibet! what, Annot! what, Margerie ! 
Ye sleep, but we do not, that shall we try; 
Your fingers be numb, our work will not lie, 


“ Pipe, merry Annot; 
Trilla, Trilla, Trillaric. 
Now Tibet, now Annot, now Margerie; 
Now whippet apace for the maystrie : 
But it will not be, our mouth is so dry. 


“ Pipe, merry Annot; 
Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 
When, Tibet ? when, Annot ? when, Margerie ? 
I will not,—I can not,—no more can I: 
Then give we all over, and there let it lie!” 


Some of the songs are less known than they 
deserve, and the editor’s labour has been well 
bestowed in digging out from surrounding 
rubbish choice fragments now displayed to 
view. Here, for example, is one from James 
Shirley’s ‘Contention of Ajax and Ulysses,’ 
1659, in the spirit of Horace’s best odes:— 


“ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


** Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death, 


“ The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
ee, where the yvictor-victim bleeds : 
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Your heads must come 

To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust.” 


Of lighter strains, here are lines to Cupid, 


from John Lyly’s ‘ Mother Bombie,’ 1598:— 


“O Cupid! monarch over kings, 
Wherefore hast thou feet and wings ? 
Is it to show how swift thou art, 
When thou woundest a tender heart ? 
Thy wings being clipped, and feet held stil), 
Thy bow so many could not kill. 
“Tt is all one in Venus’ wanton school, 
Who highest sits, the wise man or the fool. 
Fools in love’s eollege 
Have far more knowledge 
To read a woman over, 
Than a neat prating lover: 
Nay, ’tis confessed, 
That fools please women best.” 


In the same play there is a Bacchanalian 


song, in which the praises of wine are de- 
scribed with such offensive plainness, as to 
become good warnings 
revelry :— 


against drunken 


“To Bacchus! To thy table, 
Thou callest every drunken rabble ; 
We already are stiff drinkers, 
Then seal us for thy jolly skinkers, 
Wine, O wine ! 
O juice divine! 
How dost thou the nowle refine. 
Plump thou makest men’s ruby faces, 
And from girls can fetch embraces. 
By thee our noses swell 
With sparkling carbuncle. 


“ O the dear blood of grapes 
Turns us to antie shapes. 
Now to show tricks like apes, 
Now lion-like to roar, 
Now goatishly to whore, 
Now hoggishly in the mire, 
Now flinging hats in the fire. 
Io Bacchus! at thy table, 
Make us of thy reeling rabble.” 


The songs of Sir John Suckling are con- 


spicuous among those of his age, and in 
sprightliness and elegance some of his pieces 
have never been surpassed. No song of the 
same length contains more sense and point 
than the advice to the pining lover:— 


“ Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Prithee why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee why so pale ? 
“ Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 
Prithee why so mute ? 
© Quit, quit, for shame; this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her; 
The devil take her.” 


These universally known lines being in a 


play, Aglawra, the name of which few rea- 
ders have heard of, we believe that any other 
songs of striking merit, even if buried in bad 
dramas, would have been remembered in lite- 
rature. 
the present volume are, therefore, chiefly to 
be valued in their bearing upon the illustration 
of the personal biography of our dramatists, 
and the literary history of their works. The 
great majority of the songs, from the writers 
of lesser note, are intrinsically’ of little worth, 
and some of them objectionable, both in 
matter and manner. 
Shakspeare, and a few others by second-rate 
writers, we should be sorry that the average 
tone and style of the old lyrical poetry of 
England should be judged of by the specimens 
found in our dramatists. 


The editorial labours of Mr. Bell in 


Excepting those of 


Messrs. Parker continue to offer us volumes 


of great poetical interest in this series. 
Yesterday was published ‘The Works of Sir 
Thomas 
month will be ‘ The Poetical Works of John 
Oldham.’ 


‘Wyatt,’ and the volume for next 


se, 





Vivia: a Journal. By Mrs. J. Elphing 

Dalrymple. Hurst and Blackett. ” 
Temper: a Tale. By Emilia Marryat 

daughter of the late Captain Marryat, 

Newby. — 

Ir has been said, with some truth, that 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ world” is bounded by Piccg. 
dilly on the north, Regent-street” on the 
east, St. James’s-street on the west, and 
Pall Mall on the south. The majority of 
novel writers draw their materials from a stil] 
narrower field. A single house in Belgravia 
or Tyburnia, and some of the rooms, only, of 
that house, would supply all the characters 
and incidents that appear in many fashionable 
works of fiction. Female writers, especially, 
seem limited in their sphere of observation, 
and the same group of monotonous characters 
are served up, over and over again, with in- 
significant variations of names and of actions, 
Mrs. Elphinstone Dalrymple’s story has the 
ordinary routine about Lord A. and Lady B, 
and Sir George C. and Captain D., with 
occasional episodes gathered from books, if 
not recorded from real life. The best point 
of the story lies in a cross-purpose of love, 
where the heroine does not get united to the 
man who seems most suitable, but sees him 
refer a clever woman from India, more bril- 
iant if not of more solid worth. The bulk 
of the novel is made up of the affairs of the 
commonplace people one meets in what is 
commonly called “ good society.” We are 
not finding fault with Mrs. Dalrymple, but 
with the subject of her book, which is really 
above the average of this class of novels. She 
sometimes introduces remarks and reflections 
of her own, which show an intelligent and 
sensible, as well as a refined and cultivated 
mind. ‘Thus, in speaking of the education of 
the men commonly met with in the circles 
described in her story, she says :— 

‘The education of women, faulty and imperfect 
as it is, has yet obtained a higher degree of per- 
fection in its adaptation to their wants than that 
of men—its aim, in a moral point of view, is 
higher ; and a well-educated woman of the present 
day is a more perfect creature, as far as her capa- 
bilities go, than any man who has been trained 
with equal care, unless his capacity is of a very 
superior stamp. 

“This ought not to be—man is essentially the 
superior being, for the qualities of the heart, im 
which a woman is perhaps his equal, and more, 
cannot take rank with those of the intellect; and 
if modern education were on a sounder basis, the 
standard of acquirements among young men not 
destined for learned professions, would not bes 
miserably low as it now is. A young mal, 
launched into society from a public school, with 
every advantage that is supposed necessary t 
qualify him for playing his part in the world, can 
often not write the simplest note with correctness 
either of grammar or spelling, while his literary 
tastes are confined to the lightest novels and the 
daily papers, if his ignorance of French (perhaps 
in some respects it is well for him to be ignorant 
of it) has not enabled him to poison his mind with 
its pernicious and fascinating fictions. He learns, 
or is supposed to learn, Greek and Latin—excellent 
in their way, and most valuable as the foundation 
of other studies—admirable bases, but useless when 
made to play the part of shaft, capital, and oor 
nice,—and what more do the majority of boys 
carry away from a public school? Surely a know. 
ledge of the history of their own country wo 
not be amiss to those who may be called on # 
play a part in the history of their time, and a 
acquaintance with the present condition of # 
world might avail the sons of that mighty empi? 
whose dominion extends to its utmost limits. It 
is to be hoped that these studies will not long oo 





tinue a terra incognita to the flower of the humat 
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race, the noble and gentle descendants of our 
heroes and statesmen. 

“But it is comparatively easy to theorize on 
these subjects, and most difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to frame a system of education which could 
satisfy all the intellectual wants of mankind in its 
present advanced state of knowledge; only let a 
step be taken in the right direction—let a boy not 
be left to learn all that is available to him for 
practical purposes by chance, or self-teaching—let 
it no longer be said, as it truly was, by Talleyrand, 
of one of our great public schools, —‘ It is the best 
of all, but it is detestable.’ ” 

Here, too, is a little bit of criticism on lite- 
rary topics, by which the narrative is re- 
lieved :-— 

“Occasionally Mr. Vere, the curate, when his 
many and earnestly performed duties gave him 
time, would read aloud in a very pleasant and gen- 
tlemanlike tone of voice, some book that gave rise 
both to thought and conversation. We fought 
desperately over some articles in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ which I had begged to have read aloud, 
especially the critique on Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel.’ 
I owned, that though I greatly admired the wild 
beauty of the poem, I could not help enjoying the 
sharp wit and keen sense of the ludicrous shown 
by the reviewer, and that I was even inclined to 
like the poem the better for putting me in mind of 
one of the cleverest pieces of sharp criticism I had 
ever met with, 

“Mary Herbert almost agreed with me, but 
declared that she unwillingly gave up the gentle 
‘Christabel’ to the lash of the reviewer, though 
he was ‘quite welcome to that very unpleasant 
person, Geraldine.’ 

“Mr. Vere took a more serious view of the 
subject, and said, that apart from religion, history, 
science, and art, there were but two styles of 
writing worthy of the powers of man; and they 
were such as tended to innocent amusement and 
relaxation, or were calculated to raise the thoughts 
to higher subjects—to offer models of excellence, 
unattainable perhaps, but such as tended to elevate 
and purify the mind by self-comparison with 
patterns of so high a degree of perfection ; and he 
could not see that either ‘Christabel’ or her re- 
viewer came into either category. 

“But Vivia waxed warm in defence of one of 
her favourite poets—‘ Not elevate, not purify the 
mind, Mr. Vere? Where could you find a more 
Inocent, unsuspecting charitable creature than 
Christabel? and then that glorious passage, which 
grows a thousandfold in beauty as we hear or read 
it for the thousandth time— 

“Alas, they had been friends in youth’— 


and she repeated the whole passage half aloud, 
with a glowing cheek and a quiver in her voice. 

“*Why, Vivia, one would almost think you 
had had some desperate quarrel with some dear 
friend, you feel those lines so deeply.’ 

““‘T never quarrelled with anybody,’ said 
Vivia, simply; ‘but I think one can tell what 
one’s feelings would be, at least partly, in situa- 
tions one has never been placed in.’ 

““‘And what do you suppose your feelings 
would be in this uncomfortable position? What 
would you do, if some dear friend whom you loved 
aud trusted, first slandered and then deserted you?” 

‘I should pray that I might forgive them and 
love them still,’ said Vivia, very gravely. So we 
ed, and so the winter wore away.” 


Of Miss Marryat’s novel we have not much 
to say, its chief’ characters being also com- 
monplace personages, Herbert, and Mary, 
and leutenant Dolt, and Cornet Noodle, and 
others, being all familiarly known, under 
other names, to readers of fiction. Miss 
Marryat tells us that her father desired her 
to attempt writing, and that this work ap- 

in fulfilment of that paternal counsel. 

tad the memory of the author of ‘ Peter 
and ‘Midshipman Easy,’ we have 

eat regard, but his advice, in this matter, 
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we can scarcely endorse as judicious, at least 
so far as literary fame is concerned. The 
mess-room and barrack exhibitions of the re- 
sults of ‘ temper,” in the first volume, are too 
plainly disagreeable, and, though worse things 
sam A in real life, as the Windsor court- 
martial on the 46th testifies, the author might 
have used the privilege of art, in veiling or 
omitting some of the scenes of anger and vio- 
lence. Miss Marryat’s novels might, however, 
prove a useful addition to regimental book- 
shelves, as well as to ordinary circulating h- 
braries. 








A Military Tour in European Turkey, the 
Crimea, and on the Eastern Shores of the 
Black Sea: with Strategical Observations 
of the Operations of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force. By Major-General A. F. 
Macintosh. With Maps. Longman and 
Co. 

So long since as 1836, Major Macintosh spent 
some time in the provinces and capital of 
Turkey, and devoted much attention to the 
military defences of the country. The un- 
protected condition of Constantinople against 
an invading army was then pointed out, and 
a suitable locality was suggested for a line of 
works, by which the peninsula would be ren- 
dered impregnable by land, whilst its de- 
fenders would be placed in secure possession 
of the neighbouring straits. Little attention 
could be at that time obtained for the pro- 
posal. In 1853 the case was otherwise, and 
Major Macintosh being then again in Con- 
stantinople, he repeated his representations, 
which were received with encouragement and 
acted on with promptitude. It must be very 
gratifying to the gallant officer to find that 
the Engineering Commission of the allied 
armies, after examining his plans and sur- 
veying the country, celaebel the line of 
defences in the very locality which he had 
indicated, his views being thus confirmed by 
the highest authority. This fact ensures due 
weight being attached to his descriptive ac- 
counts of other places, and the strategical 
observations connected with them. In these 
volumes all the chief localities are described 
which are now, or are likely to be, the scene 
of hostilities arising out of the present war. 
The statements being drawn up from memo- 
randa made on the spot, and in anticipation 
of a future struggle between hostile armies, 
their publication now is of the highest impor- 
tance. Military men will know how to value 
the work for its professional information, 
while it also contains much matter of interest 
to the general reader. The chapter which 
will probably prove most attractive at the 
existing crisis 1s that in which the strategical 
condition of the Crimea is discussed, with 
remarks on the chances for and against the 
capture of Sebastopol. The perusal of the 
Showing paragraph will satisfy any one that 
no sudden or speedy triumph in that quarter 
is to be expected, but that the subjugation of 
the Crimea can be the result only of a skilful 
and long-continued series of military opera- 
tions:— 

‘ T am certainly of opinion that a descent made 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Sebastopol, 
even with a strong and well-appointed force, espe- 
cially after so much time has been allowed to 
Russia to erect fortifications there—though these 
may be only field-works—and to collect forces for 
their defence, would be a very bold and indeed 
hazardous undertaking, and that while a subse- 
quent hasty re-embarkation, should it occur, with- 





out any object having been attained, would, in 
itself, be inglorious, a great loss in men and 
matériel would hardly fail to attend such a 
repulse. 

‘‘ When we consider the great scale on which 
arrangements must be made for attacking even an 
impertfectly-fortified place, the heavy and cumbrous 
cannon and siege stores which it would be neces- 
sary to land here, the great quantity of provisions 
requisite for the support of the besieging corps, to 
last possibly some months, and which must be col- 
lected in a secure situation; and when we take 
into calculation what a large force ought also to be 
kept in front to resist attempts to raise the siege: 
when we consider further that the army must land 
on a level shore, commanded at no great distance 
by heights of very considerable strength, and that 
the area where it would have to make all its pre- 
parations, is too confined for the operations of so 
large a force as would be required fur such an 
attack, I feel persuaded that my view of the sub- 
ject will be admitted to be just by all who have 
had experience in such matters, though it may not 
meet the wishes of many who are too impatient 
that a blow should be struck at any cost in that 
direction. If the object, however, were to take 
permanent possession of the Crimea, as well as to 
capture Sebastopol and the fleet, it appears to me 
to involve a mere question of the adequate magni- 
tude of the attacking force, and the proportionate 
scale of the operations engaged in, with due perse- 
verance in carrying on the struggle. 

‘In attacking an insular or peninsular ter- 
ritory by disembarking an expeditionary force from 
a fleet, one great difficulty which attends it con- 
sists in establishing a firm and permanent base on 
shore from whence to commence subsequent operas 
tions. For us, this ought to be effected in a situa- 
tion affording a good harbour for men-of-war and 
transports, and the local configuration should be 
such that the troops disembarking might be able at 
once to take up a position covering their lodgement 
—if I may use the expression, —which would give 
them a secure basis for future proceedings, and 
shelter when making arrangements preparatory to 
their advance. 

‘“* Kozlof, or Eupatoria, on the Odessa side of 
the Crimea, has a harbour and good roads, leading 
towards Sympheropol, the seat of government, as 
well as to Sebastopol. But this landing-place is 
too liable to risk, from its proximity to the main- 
land, and the roads pass over open steppes, where 
an enemy, the strongest in cavalry, would have 
greatly the advantage. I think, therefore, that 
Kaffa, sometimes called Theodosia, is preferable for 
a disembarkation. It is an excellent and capa- 
cious harbour, and stands at the entry of a minor 
peninsula, in which a body of troops of due strength 
night, after a short struggle, establish itself, par- 
ticularly if a simultaneous descent wer to be made 
at Kertch. They might then eve: fortify the 
isthmus, preparatory to pushing forward; for it 
will be understood, that I consider it would be by 
no hurried coup de main, but only by a period of 
steady and continued warfare, that we could effect 
the subjugation of the Crimea. 

“ Asa most important preliminary step, it ap- 
pears to me that Anapa, on the nearest part of the 
Circassian coast, should be taken and garrisoned, 
and in order fairly to liberate the tribes of that 
country, that any forts on the coast which may still 
be in Russian possession, should be forthwith 
reduced. The Circassians, who are very eflicient 
irregular horse, and all other tribes of the Cau- 
casus who could co-operate, should be invited to 
hasten to Anapa, and as the strait leading into the 
Sea of Azof is there narrow and shallow, the men 
and their horses could be passed over by means of 
rafts or lighters, of which there are many at Yeni- 
Kalleh and other adjacent places, and the native 
horses could even be swum across a distance of 
several miles astern of the boats, so as to pour into 
the Crimea a countervailing force to the Cossack 
and other cavalry of the Russians. Much the 
same course might be adopted for the introduction 
of supplies of cattle and sheep from the Caucasian 
shores, for the use of the army.” 
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Since Major Macintosh’s book has ap- 
peared, there are rumours of the general 
plan indicated in the concluding portion of 
his chapter on the Crimea being that which 
the Allies are to carry out. The lodgement 
of the troops will probably be first made in 
what is called the south shore of the Crimea, 
consisting of a low and narrow continuation 
of the Caucasian range, along which the in- 
vading army will advance towards Sebastopol : 


“‘T shall suppose that a strong force of the allied 
armies has effected a disembarkation, and having 
cleared the peninsula of Kertch of the Russian 
troops, raised such defences towards the mainland, 
and so effectually secured the sandy ledge of Arabat, 
as to be able, with perfect prudence, to leave the 
peninsula in its rear. I consider it might be pos- 
sible for a column of light troops, accompanied by 
sappers and artificers, and supported by steamers, 
to pass along this shore, securing each strong point 
in the passes through the mountain, while the 
main column of the army would advance along the 
sloping northern face of the range, where it dips 
towards the steppes of the Crimea. As both 
columns, advancing parallel to each other, reached 
in succession the small passes leading across the 
heights, they would seize and fortify them suffi- 
ciently to secure the means of future retreat 
through them, if retreat should unfortunately be 
necessary, as well as to prevent any attempts on 
their rear ; and for these reasons the improvement 
of the roads through the passes would be very de- 
sirable. These measures would, in case of neces- 
sity, afford means of re-embarking at whatever 
might be the nearest harbour on the coast, when a 
retrograde movement was called for, leaving only a 
sufficient rear-guard to cover the retreat in the 
strongest part of the pass, which, as we have sup- 
posed, would have been previously strengthened 
by field-works, so situated that the enemy could 
not make them available against the covering corps, 
when it abandoned them, or against the army 
should it again advance, 

‘‘ The routes along the shore near the sea, below 
the mountain range between Kaffa and Aloushta, 
were, unlike those to the west of the latter place, 
very rugged and unconnected at the time of my 
visit to the peninsula; and should they still be 
found too difficult for a column of light troops, 
descents might probably be made from the steamers 
at the landing-places opposite the small passes, so 
as to co-operate with the main column above, as it 
reached the debouching points, which would pos- 
sibly answer as well as the continued advance of 
a light column along the shore. 

“‘T imagine that the whole mountain tract of 
the south shore might thus be taken possession 
of from Kertch to Sebastopol; but it is, of course, 
to be expected that some hard fighting would occur 
before this result could be attained ; and even 
afterwards the flat country of the Crimea might 
become the theatre of a very severe struggle. But 
while the allies would have in their rear a strong 
country bordering on the sea, from whence they 
could draw their supplies, the Russians would have 
a flat country without a single position to retire 
upon ; and in the event of being beaten. they would 
be forced back upon the isthmus of Pericop, and 
driven over it beyond the limits of the peninsula. 
Their supplies, too, in the Crimea, must all pass 
over this isthmus, as our supremacy afloat would 
enable us to stop all water transit, not only over 
the sea on the Odessa side, but also on that of 
Azof, as small steamers, gun-boats, and the very 
launches of our ships of war might, I have been 
told by good naval authority, enter that shallow 
inland sea, and sweep it clear of every description 
of vessel. 

‘* The capture of the town of Sebastopol, from 
the land side, would not be a serious undertaking 
to a victorious army, supported by a powerful 
fleet, and its sea batteries and the ships in its har- 
bour would then fall easily under their combined 
fire. For this purpose siege-guns might ke re- 
quired on shore; but Bala-Klava and its excellent 


harbour would then have fallen, and would afford 


facilities for landing, if no nearer place should be 
available. Numerous ships and many troops would 
be requisite for these operations; but without such 
a force, all thoughts of disturbing the Crimea to a 
serious extent must beabandoned. While advanc- 
ing along the south shore, the allied column on 
the north side of the heights, as well as to the 
south, would have the advantage of manceuvring 
in a country where a large proportion of cavalry 
would not be indispensable; but on advancing 
across the steppes towards Pericop, a field emi- 
nently calculated for the employment of that arm 
would begin: and it is to be hoped that by that 
time we might assemble a strong force of cavalry 
for the purpose. 

‘«The foregoing seems an approximation to the 
best plan of operations which could now be adopted 
in an attack upon the Crimea from the sea ; and as 
a large Russian force, if not already on the spot, 
would certainly be hurried into the peninsula when 
it was known to be threatened, there is no denying 
that it is an undertaking of great magnitude, and 
of no little difficulty, especially if the passes through 
the mountains of the south shore should have been 
lately strengthened ; which, as the possibility of 
such an attack, ‘in the event of a rupture with the 
western powers, has long been quite obvious to the 
Russians, is by no means improbable.” 


We refrain from quoting from other parts 
of the work, the details of which are chiefly 
interesting to military readers. The military 
tour of which the results are here recorded 
includes routes across the Balkan, and excur- 
sions in the Turkish, Russian, and Persian 
provinces of the Caucasian range. The re- 
marks as to the employment of the Koords, 
Eeliauts, and Turkomans, as irregular cavalry 
in connexion with the allied troops, and as 
to depriving Russia of her influence in the 
Transcaucasian provinces, deserve the imme- 
diate notice of our military and political 
authorities. A number of carefully executed 
maps, on a large scale, accompany the 
volumes. 








NOTICES. 


The Religion of the Northmen. By Rudolph 
Keyser, Professor of History in the University 
of Norway. Translated by Barclay Pennock. 
Triibner. 

Tuts is a volume full of interesting matter to the 

philologist and the antiquary, to the student of 

history and the lover of literature. Professor 

Keyser, of Christiana, delivered a series of lectures 

on the popular life of the Northmen in Heathen- 

dom, the substance of which was published under 
the title of ‘Nordmendenes Religions-forfatning 

i Hedendommen.’ Mr. Pennock prefixes to his 

translation of this work several acceptable intro- 

ductory chapters, in which he gives some account 
of the Eddas and Sagas, the sources of Scandina- 
vian mythology and ,history, and indicates the 
various published works in which information. is 
contained as to the subjects of Professor Keyser's 
treatise. The Astor Library in New York is 
peculiarly rich in this department of literature, and 
greater attention seems to be paid in America than 
in England to the study of Scandinavian lore. 

To many English readers the information in this 

volume as to the life, literature, andreligion of the 

Northmen will be new, the only works recently 

published on the subject being—Howitt’s ‘ Litera- 

ture and Romance of Scandinavia,’ which treats 
only of some of the topics included in Professor 

Keyser’s lectures ; and a volume in Bohn’s ‘ Anti- 

quarian Library,’ containing Bishop Percy's trans- 

lation of ‘Mallet’s Introduction,’ with supple- 
mentary chapters, which is at present the best 

English book on northern antiquities for popular 

use. In one of his introductory chapters Mr. 

Pennock gives an abstract of the facts published 

by Professor C. Rafn in his ‘Antiquitates Ameri- 

cane,’ on the early discovery of America by the 

Northmen from Iceland. 
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Pope's Poetical Works, with the Memoir, Notes, and 
Critical Notices. By the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D, 
Scott. 

THE healthy reaction in favour of Pope and his poe- 
try iscomplete. Lord Carlisle’s lecture gave utter. 
ance to opinions and feelings on the subject which all 
men of sense and taste had long cherished. Lord 
Byron termed Pope “‘ the most perfect and harmo. 
nious of poets; he who, having no faults, has had 
reason made his reproach! It is this very harmony,” 
adds Byron, “which has raised the vulgar and atro. 
cious cant against him; because his versification ig 
perfect, it is asserted that it is his only perfection ; 
because his truths are so clear, it is asserted that 
he has no invention; and because he is always 
intelligible, it is taken for granted that he has no 
genius.” We rejoice that there are symptoms of 
sounder taste reviving, though some of the recent 
poets who have acquired popularity have been of 
the wild, unintelligible, or mystic schools. What- 
ever may be said of the artificial predominating 
over the natural in Pope, the art and skill dis. 
played in his poetry are unrivalled, and it would 
be well if his works were studied diligently by all 
young poetical aspirants. Dr. Croly’s edition is 
the best that has appeared in a single volume, and 
the memoir and notes are written with the sym- 
pathy of a poet and the enthusiasm of a man of 
genius. In the memoir, Pope’s faults, and they 
were many and great, are not spared. 


The Third Napoleon ; an Ode addressed to Alfred 
Tennyson, Esq. With Songs of the War, By 
Robert Story. Hearne. 

Unper the form of an address to the Poet Laureate, 

urging him to take a theme worthy of his powers, 

Mr. Story himself writes a glowing panegyric on 

the Emperor Louis Napoleon. The sketch of his 

strangely eventful life is drawn with considerable 
spirit, and some of the stanzas have poetical fire as 
well as historical truth to recommend them. The 
drift of the poem will be gathered from the following 
verses of the appeal to the Laureate :— 
“ Poet! deal no more in fiction; 
Trick no hero of the brain; 
Measured verse, and gorgeous diction, 
Spent on Myths, are spent in vain. 
Look around. Behold the Real 
Far transcend thy loved Ideal. 
“ Take a Boy, by birth connected 
With Imperial pomp and state, 
And describe him thence dejected 
By a thunderbolt of fate, 
Which—into his young House driven— 
Strews it to each point of heaven! 
“ Sing the youthful Outcast wandering 
Over lands that hold but foes; 
Yet where’er he wanders, pondering 
To his ills a glorious close; 
One sad Spirit hovering o’er him, 
And a hero’s path before him!” 

After describing the various unsuccessful attempts 
of the ambitious adventurer, the poet thus favoura- 
bly refers to the coup d'état and its first results:— 

“ Sing him hampered yet by factions, 
All of whom have tried—to fail ; 
Yet who form disgraceful pactions 
To obstruct, annoy, assail ; 
Men who—proud, pretentious, hollow~ 
Can not lead, and will not follow! 
“ One—not all—must be commander ; 
Who shall loose the knotted cord? 
He—another Alexander— 
Boldly cuts it with his sword! 
Turn not from some blood, abhorrent— 
That slight stream hath saved a torrent! 

If Louis Napoleon can manage the domestic 
affairs of France with as much success as he cot 
ducts the foreign policy of his country, he may yet 
be celebrated in history as a hero such as Mr. Story 
in his bardic enthusiasm paints him. To the poem 
on Napoleon the Third are added some songs 
the war, d 
The Prudent Man; or, How to Acquire Land . 

Bequeath Money by Means of Cooperation. *Y 

William Bridges. Baillitre. a 
The principal object of Mr. Bridges’ treatise oe 
explain and recommend a plan for extending | : 
principles of life assurance to tenancy and colonizs 
tion. A draft set of rules for an emigration am 





land society, prepared by Mr. Arthur ce 
an actuary of ability and experience, are preset 
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and Mr. Bridges gives his comments and counsels 
on the scheme. With regard to the special object 
of this proposal we cannot offer an opinion, but we 
recommend the book as containing a most clear and 
satisfactory statement of the principles and the 
advantages of life assurance, with ingenious and 
practical suggestions for extending the system of 
mutual assurance to sundry national and social 
purposes. Mr. Bridges is eloquent and urgent in 
his advocacy of insurance, and goes the length of 
recommending that there should be a compulsory 
national assessment, by means of which ‘‘nine- 
tenths of the genteel pauperism we see around us 
would be done away in the next generation,” and 
this graduated insurance-tax, he believes, ‘‘would be 
much more willingly paid than any of those now 
pressing on us, to meet the interest, never-ending, 
still beginning, of the cost of Blenheim and Wa- 
terloo.” Mr. Bridges hag already published various 
works on extending the principles of assurance to 
the promotion of colonization at home, as in Ire- 
land, or abroad, and the plain and practical state- 
ments of the present pamphlet may induce those 
interested in the subject to examine what he has 
written in the larger treatises on ‘ Freehold Assu- 
rance’ and ‘ Colonial Economy.’ 





SUMMARY. 

Tue seventh part of the people’s edition of Macau- 
lay’s Critical and Historical Essays (Longman 
and Co.), completes this reprint of a work which 
has already taken a place in the classical literature 
of England. The present part has an index to 
the contents of the two volumes. The last num- 
ber of the Traveller's Library, No. 67, con- 
tains a paper on Jormonism, reprinted from the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ for April last (Longman and 
Co.) M. Alexis Soyer, in his shilling Cookery for 
the People (Routledge and Co.), has brought the 
art and mystery of his most useful craft within the 
reach of all readers. The practical directions on 
all culinary matters, while founded on most skil- 
ful scientific knowledge, are remarkable for the 
lively and sensible language in which they are 
conveyed, 

The first part is issued of a botanical work, The 
Ferns of Great Britain, illustrated by John 
Sowerby, the descriptions, synonyms, &c., by 
Charles Johnson, Esq., botanical lecturer at Guy’s 
Hospital (Taylor and Francis). The work will be 
completed in eight parts, and will contain figures 
and descriptions of forty-six species of British ferns. 
The plates can be had either fully or half-coloured, 
as in the first or second editions of the ‘English 
Botany.’ The plates in the first part are well 
executed, and the descriptions and remarks are 
carefully written, and will be found useful by all 
who turn their attention to this attractive and in- 
teresting department of botanical study. The 
author ought, however, to be better acquainted with 
the literature of his subject than to assert, as he 
does in his prospectus, that ‘‘the absence of any 
coloured figures on the subject have induced the 
publication.” 

In the ‘Parlour Library’ (Hodgson), the last 
numbers contain Sybil Lennard, by Mrs. Grey; 
The Sea Lions, by J. Fenimore Cooper; and Mark’s 
Reef, by J. F. Cooper. A little tale, entitled Gold, 
a story of the times (Chapman and Hall), is in- 
tended to show the earthliness of mere money- 
scraping, and to impress on the reader that there 
are other pleasures and duties in life besides those 
ofa selfish kind. Under the title of Famous Per- 
sons and Famous Places, by N. P. Willis (Ward 
and Lock), a number of this smart American 
writer's ‘pencillings by the way’ are served up 
to meet the demand for cheap and light reading. 
Most of the contents of the volume have been 
published many years, 

Of a number of miscellaneous pamphlets, and 
Proceedings of societies and institutions, we must 
merely give the titles. Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. I., Part 2 (Neill 
and Co.), containing various papers, of which one 


Most general interest is one ‘On Roman Re- 
mains at Cadder; or, the Antonine Wall,’ by J. 





Buchanan, Esq. Papers and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land, Vol. II, 
Part 2, refer chiefly to local subjects in different 
departments of natural history. A paper, by 
Thomas Dobson, M.A., Head Master of the High 
School, Hobart Town, endeavours to make out a 
connexion between volcanic eruptions and cyclones 
or hurricanes. The facts collected by Mr. Dobson 
deserve the attention of men of science. Her- 
schel, in his ‘ Admiralty Manual,’ says that ‘‘the 
most important desiderata appertaining to the 
subject of storms are certainly their origin and 
termination. Of these initial and terminal points 
in the course of great storms we absolutely know 
nothing.” The theory of Mr. Dobson at least 
deserves further examination. The Transactions of 
the Tyneside Naturalist’s Field Club (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.), Vol. II., Part 5, contain as usual 
the records of the studies and recreations of the 
distinguished group of border naturalists who are 
associated under the above title. The annual 
address for 1853, reported in this number of the 
‘Transactions,’ is by Archdeacon Thorpe, D.D., 
F.R.S., Warden of Durham University, and Pre- 
sident of the Club. The address gives memorials 
of the field operations of the Association throughout 
the year. The Transactions of the Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society, from July, 1852, to December, 
1853, edited by Dr. Buist, the Secretary, contain 
a paper ‘On the Topography of the Arabian 
Coast,’ a ‘Geological Survey of the Belgaum Col- 
lectorate,’ and ‘Meteorological Observations taken 
at Hoshungabad, Kursingpore, and other locali- 
ties.” The ‘Report on the Arabian Coast,’ by 
Captain Haines, of the Indian Navy, is a very 
elaborate and carefully prepared document, pre- 
senting much new and accurate information as to 
the regions examined and described. A shilling 
volume, Russia, the Land of the Czar (Ward and 
Lock), contains miscellaneous facts about Russia, 
chiefly borrowed, the compiler states, from a work 
lately published at Leipsic. The Coming Peace, 
by John Reynell Morell, author of ‘Russia 
and England, their Strength and Weakness’ 
(Theobald), a pamphlet of a rather rambling and 
indistinct purport, in which passing events are 
used as vehicles of the author expressing his ideas 
and hopes about the future condition of nations. 
Of more directly practical bearing is a pamphlet 
On the Use of Vegetable and Mineral Acids in the 
Treatment of Cholera, and other Epidemic Disorders 
of the Bowels, by J. H. Tucker, Hon. Secretary 
of the Epidemiological Society (Churchill), 
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PLEASURE-BOATS ON THE LAKE OF THUN. 


A FALL of music thrills along the shore 

Through the deep summer air, and on the Lake 
Two boats with crimson canopies glide o’er 
Waters, whereon the sunshine seems to make 

A second heaven,—so pure, so clear, so bright, — 
On which the banks are imaged forth in light. 


Such banks of beauty! hills all drest with vine, 
And sunny slopes, and rural nooks of green, 

And rocks that shelter groups of mountain pine, 
Where peaceful cots and holy spires are seen. 
Far as the eye can trace glad scenes arise, 

While the hushed Lake reflects the summer skies. 


And, in the distance, wreathed with virgin snows, 
How glorious, how sublime the glaciers tower, 
Pure in their still eternity repose, 

Standing like monuments of the Godhead’s power, 
Receiving heaven’s richest, loveliest glow, 

The silent witnesses of change below. 

Now gaily onward glide the two fair boats ; 

One in advance, the other following near. 

Tis from the first the joyous music floats 

Through the gold summer-calm, in measure clear ; 
The second filled with beings young and gay, 
Whose hearts beat high on this bright festal day. 


Thus on they sped, till gazing from the shore, 
The oars’ last diamond flash to view arose. 
So, when life’s journey we begin, before 

Our bark Hope’s silver voice of music flows; 
Soft guiding on,—her call the heart receives, 
And oh! how fondly follows and believes! 


Time wanes, and to the Jungfrau’s bosom cold, 

The gorgeous sunset splendour now is given. 

Such tints of rose and amarynthine gold 

As well might tinge the angels’ wings in heaven. 

The Lake gives back the glory, and the River 
tolls on in brightness, save where shadows quiver. 





’Tis past—bright things must pass—and all is grey ; 
But now the tender moonlight hour steals on. 

The holy moonlight! in that silver ray 

Who can deplore the day-light’s radiance gone ? 
If angels visit earth, ’tis now the hour 

When o’er the soul they breathe mysterious power. 


Hush! through thestarryspace what sound was heard 
From where the moonbeams on the waters sleep? 
Was it the warbling of the sweet night bird? 
No,—’twas a tone more rich, more full and deep; 
Distincter now the strains of music come, — 

Ah! ’tis the pleasure- boats returning home. 


They come not as they started forth at morn,— 
The music-boat now lingers far behind, 
O’er the clear silver flood more slowly borne, 
The tones blend softly with the evening wind, 
More sad and pensive,—like the pure control 
Of holy thoughts when passion leaves the soul. 
So, when life’s journey we begin, before 
Our bark Hope’s silver voice of music flows ; 
But when the gay boats’ fair career was o’er, 
Twas far behind the thrilling cadence rose. 
Thus, at the close of life, ’tis memory’s tone 
That sweetly lingers still o’er pleasures flown! 
F. M. L. 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE, 
[From the American ‘Literary Gazette.’] 
Ir is now about twenty-seven years since M. 
Vattemare first conceived the plan of an intel- 
lectual union of nations, by inducing them to inter- 
change the literary and scientific productions of 
their great men. His system is too well known to 
the world, to call forth, at this time, any laboured 
explanation. The originator himself has been 
among us, and heralded his mission from Maine to 
Georgia, inviting the States everywhere to partake 
of his entertainment. He proposes, by mutual 
interchange between nations, to strengthen friend- 
ship, to keep alive feelings of love and respect ; to 
make men brethren, and teach them to emulate the 
advancement and progress of their fellow-men of 
other lands. Its progress may seem, indeed, to 


have been not very rapid; but when we reflect on 
the undertaking, that it is the creation of a single 
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individual, on the self-denial, indefatigable zeal, 
and perseverance necessary for its success, we 
— almost, that it has advanced as well as 
it has. 

M. Vattemare has told us that he had always a 
fondness for the relics and doings of the past, and 
from his earliest recollection was a frequenter of 
libraries and museums, so that as early as in 1815, 
when circumstances led him to the choice of a pro- 
fession which laid open before him all the capitals 
of Europe, ‘their libraries, collections, museums, 
and treasure-houses of ancient lore, he soon became 
familiar with all the wonders they contained, and 
acquainted with what, after all, may be regarded 
as the foundation of his system—the deficiencies 
and superfluities that existed everywhere in the old 
world. He laboured industriously and successfully 
in Europe, for a number of years. In the scheme 
itself, and the facts he presented, the governments 
saw sufficient to justify the ready response which 
they made, without waiting to question the author- 
ity of the obscure individual who advanced the 
offers. The largest libraries and _ institutions 
entered at once into the commerce, and an extensive 
system of exchange was established between all the 
European governments, and also with a few eastern 
countries, The good that has been done in draw- 
ing thousands of volumes from the dust and dark- 
ness, supplying missing and perfecting mutilated 
works and series, and all without impoverishing or 
taxing any one, must ever remain incalculable, If 
numbers and quantity are to be the measurement, 
behold what a result ; for within the last twenty 
years not less than 500,000 exchanges have taken 
place. 

The importance of such a system is based upon 
the results which it presents both nationally and 
politically, and its adaptation to the diffusion of 
knowledge. Besides promoting a friendly feeling 
among the nations to the new world, it furnishes 
the most reliable information concerning the history, 
legislation, and forms of government of the old; 
their resources, manufactures, population, and reli- 


gion ; and to the old world it will display our own 
country, not through the writings of a foreigner, 
whose “ chief end” would seem to be to magnify a 
nation’s defects and peculiarities, but by spreading 
before it the system of our Union and laws, our 
noble governmental publications and surveys, thus 


inviting an unbiassed judgment. The statistical 
governmental works, treatises, and reports on agri- 
culture, mines, roads, canals, bridges, lighthouses, 
prisons, and asylums, and, in fact, the most material 
works towards the establishment and advancement 
of a science which is destined to become one of the 
most important for the improvement of the human 
race—the science of statistics—would probably by 
no other means find their way into our libraries. 

But it is not a mere interchange of governmental 
works; the system takes a broader range, and 
besides official documents, it embraces publications 
of every description, works of art and productions 
of natural history. Individuals and learned bodies 
may avail themselves of this medium, to exchange 
their publications or duplicates for what they desire 
from the European world. The records of many 
scientific institutions of France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and America, besides the collections of a 
number of private individuals on both continents, 
will at once remove any doubt as to the feasibility 
of the plan for such purposes. 

The foundation which, during his two visits, M. 
Vattemare laid for the establishment of his system 
in America, has been productive of good results, 
not only in the princely donations of works of art, 
but in the acquisition to our public libraries of 
valuable historical and scientific treatises. ‘In re- 
gard to these, it cannot be expected that the wants 
of a library can always be consulted. If the distri- 
bution in all cases was discretionary with theagency, 
a view to the completeness of any branch of science, 
or the character of the recipient library, would most 
assuredly be desirable, and tend to strengthen the 
system in thiscountry. But let it not be forgotten, 

t these remittances are made through M. Vatte- 
mare. They are from governments, ministers, libra- 
rians, and private individuals, and are directed to 





the agent for specified purposes; and although it 
would be desirable, it does not appear very practi- 
cable that these several sources would so arrange, 
as to secure to the State of New York, for instance, 
a series, both ancient and modern, of the valuable 
European publications on America, or even the 
entire agricultural and industrial statistics of 
their respective countries, 

With considerable pride we point to New York 
as one of those States actively and successfully 
engaged in this commerce of knowledge, as well 
through M. Vattemare as through the courtesy of 
foreign Consuls; and as the New York State 
Library has properly been the most benefited by 
her liberality, we gather from the catalogues and 
reports of that institution, what has been accom- 
plished during the past six years. The totals are 
about as follows : 

Books and Pamphlets 

Maps and Charts 

Engravings . 

Medals 


3000 
1276 
257 
19 


4552 


In the above enumeration we have been confined 
to Vattemare’s agency. Those received through 
Consuls, Librarians, &c., are valuable and nume- 
rous, numbering probably 1000 vols. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE Report of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Literary Fund has just been published, with 
an address from the Committee on the general 
objects and the condition of the institution. As 
there still continue to be made in some quarters 
ill-natured and ungenerous comments on an insti- 
tution, which, in the words of Prince Albert at one 
of its anniversaries, ‘‘stands unrivalled in any 
country, and ought to command our warmest sym- 
pathies,” we tuke the opportunity of renewing our 
expressions of confidence in the judgment as well 
as liberality with which the affairs of the corpora- 
tion are managed. In this we cordially assent to 
the remark of a writer in a recent number of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ who says, ‘We have had 
occasion to observe the equal promptitude and 
delicacy with which the Committee are ever ready 
to administer to the necessities of the unfortunate 
scholar, who can satisfy them that his misery is 
not the just punishment of immoral habits. Some 
of the highest names in contemporary literature 
have been beholden to the bounty of this institu- 
tion, and in numerous instances its interference has 
shielded friendless merit from utter ruin.” The 
total amount of grants thus dispensed, from the 
establishment of the Fund in 1790 to the present 
time, has been 43,3651. 9s., in separate grants to 
the number of 2505. In the year 1853 the number 
of grants was 47, and the sum thus distributed 
was 14907. While we wish to see the Fund con- 
tinue to prosper, and its charitable beneficence 
enlarged, we hope that the class for whose advan- 
tage the institution exists will avail themselves of 
the facilities provided by the Guild of Literature 
and other insurance offices to make prucent provi- 
sion against some of the calamities of literary men. 
After all has been done that ordinary prudence 
and a proper spirit of independence should prompt, 
there will still remain ample scope for the special 
objects of benevolence contemplated by the Literary 
Fund. 

Numerous volumes continue to’ appear on the 
war, and on the countries which, are chiefly the 
scene of operations. General Macintosh’s book on 
the Crimea we have noticed in the present number 
of the ‘Gazette.’ Mr. Bentley announces a volume 
of travels, ‘The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Crimea,’ by Charles Henry Scott. Also a ‘His- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire,’ from the foundation 
of the empire to the present time, chiefly based 
upon Von Hammer, by Professor Creasy. In 
the National Illustrated Library a ‘History of 
Russia’ appears, in two volumes, by Alphonse 
Rabbe and Jonathan Duncan, About half the 
work is translated from Rabbe, whose history 


—— 


reaches to the downfal of Napoleon in 1815. The 
supplementary chapters, and an introductory dis. 
quisition on the origin of the Russians, are cop. 
tributed by Mr. Duncan. A fourth edition jg 
issued by Messrs. Blackwood, of Oliphant’s ‘ Rus. 
sian Shores of the Black Sea.’ Messrs. Longman 
and Co. announce a new political work, by the 
author of the ‘Biography of Benjamin Disraeli; 
‘Thirty Years of Foreign Policy ; or, a History of 
the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Viscount Palmerston.’ 

As the Council of the Ray Society are accustomed 
to hold their Anniversary during the meeting of 
the British Association, and will shortly be print. 
ing their Report, it may be well to call upon those 
members who have not yet paid their subscriptions, 
to remit them with as little delay as possible to the 
Secretary, Dr. Lankester, 22, Old Burlington. 
street, or to the Treasurer, J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., 
3, Highbury Grove. The working of these excellent 
publishing Societies, by whose aid many valuable 
researches are made known that would never other. 
wise see the light, is very much impeded by the 
indifference and negligence of members in remitting 
their subscriptions. It is not pleasant, nor is it 
frugal, to have to employ a collector constantly 
dunning for money, which ought to be forwarded 
cheerfully and promptly when due to the proper 
quarter, and yet so reluctant are many of the mem- 
bers to fulfil their engagements, that they allow 
subscriptions to get from five to six and even seven 
years in arrear. The income of the Ray Society 
in last year’s report was 542/., while the arrears of 
subscriptions amounted to no less than 7071. We 
trust that the Treasurer will this year be able to show 
a better account, and that the members will enable 
him to do so by forthwith honouring their engage 
ments. We suggest that a list of the defaulters be 
every year appended to the report, and read aloud 
with three groans at the anniversary. 

We have been somewhat amused by reading in 
anumber of ‘The Times’ of this week the fol 
lowing advertisement, —‘‘ Alison the historian was 
born at Kenley, Salop. His father was rector of 
the parish, and wrote his ‘ Letters on Taste’ ina 
farmhouse there. The view fron: the churchyard 
is the most perfect landscape in England ; the air 
so healthy that people are living there who talk of 
persons and events a century back. The present 
incumbent is repairing the ancient Saxon Church, 
and going to build a Parsonage, to provide for 
resident minister, if any generous soul would help 
him with funds. He has himself been a labourer 
in the vineyard of the Church, in very arduous 
spheres of duty, during nearly a quarter of a century. 
Any benefactions sent to him, the Incumbent, 
Kenley, Much- Wenlock, Salop, will be thankfully 
acknowledged. The living is a perpetual poor 
curacy.” We wish the reverend gentleman every 
success in the erection of an Alison Parsonage, 
although to appeal for help in this catchpenny 
fashion is somewhat below the dignity of the cloth. 
His best argument for assistance is, that he bas 
laboured in God’s service for nearly a quarter of 
century, and that his living is a perpetual poor 
curacy. . 

Some of our readers will be glad to be reminded 
that the pictures of modern Belgian artists, sent 
by the King of the Belgians to the Dublin Great 
Exhibition, will be on view for the next two months 
at the Gallery of Messrs. Graves and Co., Pall 
Mall, previous to their being returned to the 
Palace at Brussels. The principal works are 
Elizabeth of Hungary relieving the Sick, by De 
Keyser; The Temptation of St. Anthony, by 
Gallent ; Dogs, Parrots, &c., by Verbeckoven; 
The Guard House, with Soldiers Gambling, by 
Leys; and a picture of touching interest, 
Dauphin Louis XVII. in Prison, by the ee 
Wappers. In the same room with these may @ 
be seen Sir E. Landseer’s Night and Morning, 
belonging to Lord Hardinge; The Twins, of the 
same artist, belonging to Robert Stephenson, Esq, ; 
and also his Children of the Mist, and 1™ 
Forester’s Family, the property of the King of the 
Belgians. A colossal sculpture in marble, 
Dog recognising Ulysses, executed at Rome 
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The Sculptors’ Institute have communicated a 
resolution to the Board of Trade, to the effect that 
every effort will be made by them to ensure, by 
proper selection, a worthy exposition of British 
sculpture at the forthcoming Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1855. 

The following original books of travels have just 
been published in America: — ‘Na Motu; or, 
Reef-rovings in the South Seas;’ ‘Gan Eden; or, 
Pictures of Cuba;’ and ‘ Nordurfari; or, Rambles 
in Iceland.’ 

The obituary of the week contains the names of 
Mr. W. Brockedon, an active member of the 
Royal Society; and Mr. Ralph Bernal, an anti- 
quary of some repute, and President of the British 
Archzological Association, which has been holding 
its annual congress at Chepstow. 

German papers announce the death of the emi- 
ment philosopher, Schelling, at Berlin, at the age 
of 79. 

The Berlin Academy of Sciences commemorated 
with great interest on the 4th ult., the fiftieth 
anniversary of the election of the veteran Alexander 
von Humboldt. 

The arrangements for opening the new St. 
George’s Hall are now completed, after some delay 
caused by the disappointment in the expected visit 
of the Queen and Prince Albert. On the 18th the 
inauguration will take place in the presence of the 
Mayor and the public functionaries of the town. 
Handel's Messiah will be performed on the same 
day, to be succeeded by other musical performances 
till the 21st, when the Hall is to be occupied by 
the British Association till the 27th. The Com- 
mittee recommend that after that time the Hall 
should be reopened for some days for performances 
of sacred music and for concerts. Sir Henry 
Bishop is to preside on the opening days. 

The most greedy lover of theatrical novelties in 
Paris must be satisfied with the extraordinary 
exertions of the management and troupe of the 
Théatre des Variétés of that city. In seven months, 
from the 16th January to the 16th August, they 
have produced not fewer than thirty-four new 
pieces—namely, twenty-eight in one act, three in 
two acts, and three in three. 

Madame Plessy-Arnould, the elegant and able 
comedienne of the ThéAtre Francais, whose sudden 
fight to Russia some years ago excited great sen- 
sation, has just been re-engaged at that house at a 
salary of 12001. 

Cholera has carried off the clever melo-dramatic 
actress at the Paris theatres named Laurent. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GkoLocicaL, June 7th.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., 
dent, in the chair. Thomas Wynne, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow. The following communica- 
tions were read—l. ‘On some Fossil Mammalia 
and Reptilia from the Purbeck beds at Swanage,’ 
by Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.G.S. In this paper 
Professor Owen gave a detailed account of some 
interesting remains of small mammalian and rep- 
tilian animals, found at Durdlestone Bay, near 
Swanage, Dorsetshire, and previously undescribed. 
¢ fossils were lately transmitted for the Profes- 
Sor's examination, by Mr. W. R. Brodie and Mr. 
Willcox, of Swanage. The following are the genera 
species established on these specimens. 1. 
Nothetes* destructor (Owen), founded on a portion 
of the left ramus of the lower jaw, with seven teeth, 
ofa small pleurodont lizard, allied to the monitors of 
existing genus, Varanus. In some respects 
teeth of the Nothetes resemble in miniature 
those of the great carnivorous Megalosaurus of the 
Stonesfield oolite and the Tilgate grit. This speci- 
ten is from the collection of Mr. Willcox, and was 
from the limestone bed with chert, num- 
d 84, in the catalogue of the Purbeck beds, 
Published by the Rev. J. H. Austen, in his ‘Guide 
t the Geology of the Isle of Purbeck,’ &. 2. 
eee 





*,220m vovdernrys, monitor ; in reference to the affinities | t 
modern lizards so-called, : 


fossil to the 





Macellodus* Brodiei (Owen). Several specimens 
in Mr. Brodie’s collection from the ‘ dirt-bed,’ with 
freshwater shells, No. 86, in the published cata- 
logue above referred to, contain fragments of jaws 
with teeth, part of a vertebra, scutes, and other 
remains of a small reptile; the teeth of which have 
some similarity of form to those of the great Hy- 
leosaurus of the Wealden, and still more to those 
of the Cardiodon of the Forest Marble, and the 
Paleosaurus platyodon® of the Durdham Down 
conglomerate. 3. Spalacotheriumt tricuspidens 
(Owen). Mr. Brodie’s specimens from the same 
bed, No. 86, contained also several parts of small 
jaws with teeth, which Professor Owen, after clear- 
ing away the matrix, recognised as belonging to a 
small mammalian animal of the Insectivorous class. 
The peculiar modification (the Professor observed) 
of the pointed cusps of these teeth, as to number, 
proportion, and relative position, resembles in some 
degree that of the Cape mole, (Chrysoclora aurea ;) 
but accords more closely with that of the extinct 
Thylacotherium, of the Stonesfield oolite, than with 
any of the existing types of insectivorous dentition. 
These newly discovered forms, the reptiles as well 
as the mammal, are regarded by Professor Owen 
as having been decidedly insectivorous; and, in 
the conclusion of his paper, the Professor dwelt 
upon the fact of the great abundance of insect life 
existing in the Purbeck period, as evidenced by the 
innumerable specimens discovered by the Rev. 
Messrs. Brodie, Fisher, and others, in the Purbeck 
beds of Dorset and Wilts, and described by Mr. 
J.O. Westwood, at a recent meeting of the Society. 
2. ‘On a Section lately exposed in some excava- 
tions at the West India Docks,’ by W. Blandford, 
Esq. Communicated by Professor E. Forbes, 
F.G.S. An excavation lately made to join two 
portions of the West India Docks, exposed a sec- 
tion of the deposits in the valley of the Thames, to 
a depth of above 30 feet. This showed first, soil, 
clay, and gravel, to 9 feet. Peat and clays, alter- 
nating, about 11 feet; the peat containing stems 
of trees, horizontal and vertical, some land and 
freshwater shells, and specks of phosphate of iron; 
the clay also contained a few freshwater shells. 
Then sand and gravel, false-bedded, 13 feet 6 inches. 
Lastly, gravel with broken shells, probably derived 
from the neighbouring beds of the London tertiaries. 
In this part of the section occur also patches of 
pebbly sand, with fragments and seeds of plants 
and remains of beetles. The whole appear to rest 
on the Woolwich beds with Cyrene. At the ex- 
cavations for the Victoria Docks, now progressing, 
about a mile lower down the river, clay and peat 
with shells, like the above-mentioned, were also 
observed by the author, and indications of a like 
deposit at Woolwich. 3. ‘On the distinctive 
Physical and Paleontological features of the Lon- 
don Clay and the Brocklesham Sands,’ by Joseph 
Prestwich, Esq., F.G.S. With regard to the phy- 
sical features and lithological conditions of these two 
groups, the author considers them as extremely 
well marked; and with respect to the paleonto- 
logical character, Mr. Prestwich observed that the 
valuable publications of the Paleontographical So- 
ciety, and the late Mr. Dixon’s work on the ‘Geo- 
logy and Fossils of Sussex and Hants,’ have espe- 
cially contributed to the enlargement of our know- 
ledge of the faunas of the two groups; whilst the 
continued researches of Mr. Edwards on the 
Bracklesham Molluscs, and of Messrs. Wetherell 
and Bowerbank on the London clay fossils, have 
materially extended the list of the organic remains 
of these portions of the older tertiaries. The re- 
sult, in the opinion of the author, is that the dis- 
tinction of the two faunas is strongly confirmed, 
and that the London tertiaries, as a group, are 
even more distinctly defined than heretofore; the 
Bracklesham beds forming part of the lower divi- 
sion of the overlying group of deposits. The author 
proceeded to compare the faunas and floras of the 
London clay and the Bracklesham sands, and also 
the Bracklesham fauna, with that of the London 
tertiaries collectively, (comprising the London clay, 





* From paxeAAa, a spade; in allusion to the form of the 
T From orodeg, & mole, and Onpior, a beast, 





Basement bed, Woolwich and Reading series, and 
the Thanet sands.) In the latter comparison, it 
appears, that of fishes only 8 out of 66, of molluses 
60 out of 272, range upwards from the London 
tertiaries to the Bracklesham beds; whilst of the 
mammals, reptiles, birds, crustacea, and zoophytes, 
there are no certain instances of passage. Mr. 
Prestwich dwelt also upon a comparison of the 
fauna of the lower tertiaries with that of the under- 
lying cretaceous deposits; and he observed that, 
although in this we are not comparing like terms 
of the two periods, yet the distinction is not so 
extreme as we have been in the habit of regarding 
it. In the history of these tertiary deposits, all 
the phenomena, observed the author, point to an 
original difference in the direction of the seas and 
= of the land in the respective periods. The 

ondon tertiary group commenced on the elevation 
of a portion of the chalk area at the end of the 
Maestricht period. Subsequent depressions of the 
chalk area led to the transgressive accumulation of 
the lower tertiaries from north to south, (as regards 
the tertiary area of England, Belgium, and France.) 
In former papers the author has shown the proba- 
bility of the existence of dry land to the south, and 
of an open sea to the north, during the Thanet 
sands period, and of more insular conditions during 
the Woolwich and Reading period; and now with 
respect to the London clay the evidence tends to 
the same direction, especially as regards the flora 
and fauna of this deposit. The mollusca taken 
altogether indicate a moderate rather than a tropi- 
cal character, and yet the flora is, as far as we can 
judge of it, certainly tropical in its affinities. The 
sea open to the north, and with an inset of cold 
currents, would determine the existence of the 
former; whilst a continental area, stretching south- 
wards, supplied the tropical plants and the great 
river with its extensive argillaceous delta. The 
accumulation of the Bracklesham sands took place 
after the submergence of the whole or part of this 
continental area, and the immigration of a new 
fauna from more southern seas, into which, at the 
same time, the northern forms of the older sea were 
continued. The author hopes to show, in a future 
paper, these hypothetical geographical conditions 
are in perfect accordance with the general relations 
of the tertiary deposits of England and France. 


HorticunturaL.—June 27th. The Rev. W. L. 
B. Hawkins in the chair. Lady Harriet Clive, 
Mrs. Assheton Smith, and S. B. Sharp, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. The subjects for which special 
prizes were offered on this occasion were collections 
of vegetables, of which two of English and one of 
foreign growth were produced. Of the former two, 
that to which the first prize was awarded was fur- 
nished by Mr. Smith, gardener to Mrs. Reay, of 
Little Blake Hall, Essex. It contained forty- 
seven varieties of kitchen garden produce ; while 
that to which the second medal was assigned, 
and which came from Mr. Leslie, gardener to 
Mrs. Alexander, of Ramsgate, only contained 
thirty-six. Both collections were, however, of 
very considerable merit; and as an example of 
what an ordinary kitchen garden can now fur- 
nish for table, after so unfavourable a winter 
and spring as those just passed over, it may be 
worthy of mention that Mr. Smith sent early 
emperor, early Warwick, and Ringwood marrow 
peas; Fulmer’s early kidney bean, Asiatic and 
Walcheren cauliflowers, large, white, and good ; 
West Ham and Vanack cabbages: early horn carrot, 
red beet, Paris Cos lettuce, Jewess cucumber ; 
Deptford, Strasburg, and Reading orions ; chives, 
horse-radish, Linneus, rhubarb, large and coarse, 
and Mitchell's Prince Albert, ditto; very good 
spinach, early Dutch and red stone turnips, Jack- 
son’s kidney and fortyfold potatoes from an open 
border, and Lapstone kidney from a frame; 
curled parsley, common, golden, Normandy, and 
American cress, and white mustard; red and white 
orach, Wood's early frame, and red and white 
turnip-rooted radish, balm, burnet, fennel, hore- 
hound, sweet and pot marjoram ; winter savory, 
green and red sage, common and lemon thyme, and 
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garden sorrel. Of vegetables of foreign growth, 
Mr Lewis Solomon, of Covent-garden, sent large 
and very highly-coloured tomatoes, such as our 
comparatively sunless climate and low out-door 
temperature can never be expected to produce; a 
bundle of asparagus weighing 9lbs. 4oz., globe 
artichokes, beautiful large white cauliflowers, a 
bunch of carrots, a punnet of good-looking Moor- 
park apricots, and another of Comte de Paris straw- 
berry, a favourite sort with the French, but, except 
in roasting seasons, rather too acid when grown in 
England. These received, as they well deserved, 
asilver Knightian medal. Mr. Jones, gardener to 
Lady Charlotte Guest, had three well-grown and 
finely-ripened queen pine-apples, weighing, one 
4 lbs. 14 oz., and the other two, each 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 
The same exhibitor had also two green-fleshed 
melons, which weighed 4 lbs. 2.0z., and 2 lbs. 3 oz. 
A Banksian medal was awarded for the pine- 
apples. Seven beautiful Bellegarde peaches and a 
dozen Violette Hative nectarines, came from Mr. 
Chapman, gardener to J. B. Glegg, Esq., of With- 
ington Hall, Cheshire, to whom a Banksian medal 
was very justly awarded ; anda Certificate of Merit 
was assigned to Sir James South’s gardener (Pyle), 
for four brace of very large and fine cucumbers, just 
in perfection, the decaying blossoms still adhering 
to their points. Six were white spined; the names of 
the other two were unknown. From the garden 
of J. Harrison, Esq., Snelstone, Derbyshire, came 
a Verdelbo vine, with twenty bunches, grown ina 
pot, upon the spur system. It was in every respect 
an excellent example of this description of grape 
culture, the foliage being clean and healthy, and 
the bunches, though small (which they naturally 
are), extremely good. <A Certificate of Merit was 
awarded to it. The same gentleman also contri- 
buted a specimen of half-inch meshed white woollen 
netting, for protecting wall-fruit trees from spring 
frosts, and which was stated to answer the purpose 
perfectly. The piece exhibited was nearly two 
yards wide or rather deep, with about a foot in 
breadth of calico at top and bottom—the top being 
furnished with loops for attaching it to a rod or 
hooks immediately under the coping, and the bot- 
tom being provided with strings for tying it toa 
horizontal rail about two feet from the ground and 
three feet from the base of the wall, thus leaving 
room for walking comfortably along inside. This 
kind of protection, admitting, as it does, light and 
air freely, is kept constantly on while it is wanted ; 
and if properly dried, folded up, and taken care of 
when notin use, it is reported to last good for many 
years. As to cost, where everything connected 
with it had to be bought, it was stated that 
a piece of wall might be covered with it for 
about two shillings a yard run. <A model of 
Dr. Lisle’s protecting contrivance was also ex- 
hibited. A  Banksian medal was awarded to 
Messrs. Veitch for a plant of their Lugenia Ugni, 
a fragrant evergreen, myrtle-like shrub, bearing 
little cupped, pale pink flowers. It is a Chilian 
plant, and in addition to its ornamental appearance, 
the most remarkable fact connected with it is, that 
it produces edible fruit of the greatest excellence, and 
that in the temperature of an ordinary greenhouse. 
The fruit is stated to be about the size of large black 
currants, to which it bears considerable resemblance, 
except that it is not in clusters, and its flavour is 
reported to be different from that of any fruit we 
yet possess, being described as being a combination 
of pine-apple, strawberry, and guava. It must 
therefore be regarded asa great acquisition, the sole 
possession of which, we believe, belongs to Messrs. 
Veitch. Mr. Keele, gardener to J. Butler, Esq., of 
Woolwich, contributed a new brassavola, for which 
a Certificate of Merit was awarded. It was a chive- 
leaved kind, with singularly ribbed white tlowers. 
The Hon. W. Fox Strangways furnished cut flowers 
of the Chinese rose-scented peony, a bright purple 
variety, with as fine a fragrance as a cabbage rose, 
and certainly not half so much grown as it deserves 
to be ; also another kind of Chinese peony, paler, 
and with no scent ; and pieces of the yellow Me- 
sembryanthemum edule, which makes a handsome 
rock plant. From the garden of the Society came 


with good-looking, large, pale violet, foxglove-like 
flowers, with white throat both inside and out; 
Glossocomia clematidea, a very pale blue, bell- 
flowered plant, obtained from the Russians; it has 
little beauty to recommend it, except perhaps in 
the base of its little drooping bells, where there is a 
singular and rather handsome combination of 
colours. The deep blue or rather purple Myosotis 
azorvica also came from the garden, as did likewise 
two more handsome hybrid epiphyllums, the result 
of crossing the white £. crenatum with Cereus spe- 
ciosissimus; the sweet-smelling long-petalled epi- 
dendrum, the buff Diplacus grandiflorus, Cam- 
pylobotrys discolor (a plant of no beauty), and 
other plants, together with the following kinds of 
vegetables: Laitue Romaine Verte Maraichére, 
L. Chou de Naples, and Cock’s hardy white Cos 
lettuce; Newington wonder kidney bean; five 
kinds of peas, among which was a very dwarf early 
sort, called Pois nain Hatif & Chassis Superfine, 
which does not grow more than a foot high, and is 
a great bearer; it is therefore well suited for 
orchard-houses and other situations under glass, 
in which early peas are grown. While speaking of 
early peas, it was mentioned that it was not neces- 
sary to wait till they were in fruit to have a purée 
possessing all the flavour of green peas; for that 
might be obtained at any time, merely by cutting 
over the young plants when about six inches or 
so in height, and sending them into the kitchen. 
When cooked, these young stems and leaves were 
stated to communicate the flavour of green peas. 
Three varieties of turnip were also shown from the 
garden, the best of which was the orange jelly, and 
a fruit of Tiley’s golden ball melon, the seeds of 
which were sown on the Ist of March last. It is 
round, with a pale cream-coloured skin, having 
patches of golden yellow on it. 


Astatic,—July 8th.—Professor Wilson in the 
chair. J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., read a paper of 
much interest in an archeological and historical 
point of view, and of still more importance as 
bearing upon a point in biblical history which has 
been the subject of much controversy, and of some 
sceptical comment—viz., the going back of the 
shadow upon the dial of Ahaz, in the reign of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah. It is difficult to bring 
within a small space an argument which is neces- 
sarily itself only the abridgment of a much longer 
investigation; but as it is understood the paper 
will be printed, this is of less consequence at pre- 
sent. The following summary will give an idea of 
the argument to those who are cognizant of the 
chronological question under debate. After refer- 
ring to the discovery by Colonel Rawlinson of the 
names of Semiramis and Belsharezar, Mr. Bosan- 
quet proceeded to show that the dates attributed 
by the Colonel to the reigns of Sargon, Shalman- 
ezer, and Sennacherib, were in his opinion wrong, 
because at variance with the statement contained 
in the Hebrew historical records, and confessedly 
so with some of the facts found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. The chief object of Mr. Bosanquet 
was to draw attention to the synchronism between 
the third year of Senuacherib and the astronomical 
phenomenon above alluded to, which he believed 
might positively be shown, on scientific grounds, 
to have occurred in the beginning of 689 B.c., 
about ten years later than the date assigned by 
Colonel Rawlinson, who makes the first year of the 
reign of Sennacherib to be in B.c.‘702.. Mr. Bo- 
sanquet places Shalmanezer after Sargon, while 
Colonel Rawlinson, after some hesitation as to the 
separate identity of Shalmanezer, puts him before. 
He fully accepts the announcement, made by 
Colonel Rawlinson, that Semiramis was wife of 
Pul, (whose identity was ascertained beyond a 
doubt by the discovery of the name of the god 
Phulu, and the phonetic value of a character read 
ukh, making together Phulukh, the gadwy of the 
Septuagint,) and believes that it corroborates the 
date above given; and he shows that the record in 
the annals, also mentioned by Colonel Rawlinson, 
that Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser in 





Scheeria mexicana (Gloxinia antirrhini), a plant 


his eighth year, or near the end of his own reign, 
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| (‘of ten years’s duration, ) is correct, and that thereig 


no necessity to suppose a mistaken substitution of 
Menahem for Pekah, as suggested by the Colonel, 
He finally accepts the year 747 B.c., or the com. 
mencement of the era of Nabonasar, as being that 
of the death of Pul, which is determined by Colonel 
Rawlinson. In fact, the chief difference, ag re. 
gards the eras of the Assyrian monarchs, lies in 
the reign of Shalmanezer, which, in Mr. Bosan. 
quet’s scheme, throws down the dates of Senna. 
cherib and his successors ten years. The murder 
of her husband by Semiramis; her marriage with 
her own son; the transfer of her government to 
Babylon; and the interval of five generations 
between her reign and that of Nitocris, the wife of 
the king who witnessed the eclipse of Thales in 
585, are all mentioned by Herodotus. Menahem’s 
tribute to Tiglath Pileser, in the latter's eighth 
year, necessarily makes his accession to have taken 
place about the end of Pul’s re‘gn, or 748 3,0, 
Now, adding the reigns of Menahem, 10 year, 
Pekhiah, 2, and Pekah, 16,—all kings of Israel, 
we produce 28 years; and to this if we add the 16 
years of the reign of Ahaz, who ascended the throne 
of Jerusalem in the seventeenth year of Pekah, we 
have 44: the invasion of Sennacherib took place 
in the thirteenth year of Hezekiah, which, added to 
44, makes 57. Now, deducting 57 from 747, we 
make the invasion of Judea come at the close of 
the year 690, the time we are in search of, as 
nearly as the case admits, when successive reigns 
are taken, which may be, and of course usually 
are, incomplete in the full number of years given, 
Having found the probable time when the invasion 
of Judea by Sennacherib took place, and conse- 
quently when the shadow went ten degrees 
backward, Mr. Bosanquet proceeds to inquire 
whether any astronomical fact occurred about that 
time which could have produced the phenomenon 
in question. It is well known to Hebrew scholars, 
and noticed in the margin of our authorized Bible, 
that the exact meaning of the word translated sun- 
dial of Ahaz, is ‘degrees’ or steps of Ahaz 
The paper read contained extracts from the 
earliest Targum, and from an early Byzan 
tine writer, to the effect that Ahaz had built 
steps which would show the hour of the day. 
By an ingenious astronomical argument, aided by 
diagrams, but unintelligible without them, Mr 
Bosanquet showed that upon such steps as appear 
to have been used for exhibiting the suns 
meridional altitude, any very large partial eclipse, 
almost but not quite total, on the northem 
limb of the sun, occurring about ten or a few 
more days from the winter solstice, near the 
hour of noon, would produce the effect described 
by Isaiah, and in the book of Kings. He then 
stated that by the kindness of the astronomer 
royal, he was enabled to show that such an eclipse 
did take place at the very time deduced from the 
chronological argument—namely, on the 11th of 
January, fourteen days after the winter solstice of 
690 B.c. The only difficulty wasabout the timeof the 
day. Mr. Airy calculates the time of the cen 
eclipse at Jerusalem to be soon after eleven 0 clock, 
which is too early for the phenomenon on the steps 
to be produced; but a letter was read from the 
well-known mathematician and astronomer, Mr. 
Adams, showing that the received secular variation 
of the moon was slightly erroneous, and that the 
time of the eclipse in question might perhaps be 
advanced half-an-hour; adding, however, that m 
his opinion, the error was not quite so large, but 
that he hoped to arrive at more complete results, 
which he would communicate to Mr. Bosanquet. 
Although, therefore, there was some uncertainty 
yet remaining, the writer trusted that he had show, 
at all events, that a high degree of probability 
attached to the dependence of the phenomeno?, 
which was the subject of the paper, upon the = 
eclipse which occurred in the year 689 B.C., am 
that this was the actual time of the 13th year ° 
Hezekiah. The Secretary then read some — 
from a memoir, by Mr. Taylor, H.B.M. Con 
at Bussorah, narrating the results of the excavations 
carried on by him at Mugheir, nearthemouth of the 
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by the Trustees of the British Museum, and will 
probably appear in the Society’s Journal. The 

rtions read contained curious details of the mode 
in which the bodies of the dead were disposed of 
in those early times, which are believed by some to 
have preceded the establishment of the monarchy 
of Ninus. A paper, by Col. Rawlinson, ‘On the 
ante-Semitic Population of Assyria,’ was submitted 
to the meeting, preparatory to its being printed. 


—-—_, 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — Very interesting accounts 
have been received from Mr. Andersson, who, 
having accompanied Mr. Galton in his explor- 
ations of South Africa in 1851-1852, has since 
remained in that country with a view of following 
up the path of discovery from Valfisch Bay (lat. 
20 deg. south-western coast) to the far interior. 
This enterprising young traveller has undergone 
great hardships of many kinds, and the following 
extracts are from a letter to Mr. Galton, dated 
Cape Town, May 18, and communicated by that 
gentleman to the Royal Geographical Society :— 
Mr. Andersson was successful in reaching the 
lake Ngami, from the western coast, which, by 
dead reckoning from Tunobis, corrected by lati- 
tude, he places in the 28rd meridian. From that 
place he ascended the Teoge River, which runs 
into it, for thirteen days, in which he accomplished 
150 miles of distance; but from the strangely ser- 
pentine character of its course, he only made sixty 
miles of northing from the Lake. He says, ‘‘the 
liver 18 very narrow, never, perhaps, exceeding 
forty yards in width, but generally it is very deep. 
Itruns with a varying velocity of from two to three 
miles an hour, and the banks being in most 
instances low, and in some places altogether want- 
ing, the country is often inundated for miles and 
miles, presenting to the eye an endless lake, filled 
up with reeds and rushes, and studded with islands 
covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation.” His 


information places beyond a doubt the existence: 


of the Biribi River, which, rising two or three days’ 
journey to the west of Lake Ngami, runs to the 
north-west, and, almost beyond doubt, is an affluent 
of that great stream, which runs from east to west, 
foming, according to Mr. Galton’s discoveries, 
the northern boundary of Ovampoland. From the 
neighbourhood of Lake Ngami it, therefore, 
appears practicable to travel by river conveyance 
to the Atlantic, and Dr. Lushington’s late dis- 
covenies prove the same fact as regards the Indian 
Ocean. It, therefore, seems very likely that with 
asmall break of fifty or sixty miles, there is a 
Water communication of large rivers right across 
Africa, near the 17th parallel of south latitude. 
From Valfisch Bay to Lake Ngami the Tsetse Fly 
does not exist, and the country is perfectly healthy. 
amara and Namaqua land abound in copper 
ore, and traders from the Cape are already 
establishing themselves in Valfisch Bay. Mr. 
Andersson has, with great care, taken very many 
bearings and latitude observations, and his map is 
daily expected at the Royal Geographical Society 
from General Cathcart. He is one of the keenest 
of sportsmen, and closes his letter as follows: “I 
had some fine shooting going to the Lake ; single- 
handed I killed thirty-nine rhinoceroses and eight 
elephants, and that, too, on foot. A black rhi- 
hoceros that I had wounded seriously, got hold of 
me one night, and bruised and wounded me in such 
Pir manner that my men gave me up for lost ; 
or fourteen days I was unable to move any part 
of my body without assistance ; I think, however, 
ve recovered almost entirely from the shock. 
une also been under the trunk of an elephant, 
ut, strange to tell, escaped unhurt ; I had also a 
harrow escape from a wounded hippopotamus, who 
Upset one of my canoes. The men were all saved, 
m most of my luggage found a watery grave. 
ew that I have got safe out of all these things, 
stinck sympathise with the traveller who, when 
va ed by robbers, exclaimed, ‘All right : this 
: add to the interest of my travels.’ If my 
ext letter from home brings me more cheerful 
» I shall probably start immediately on an- 
expedition, thatis, if Ican procurethe means.” 





R. S. or Lirerature.—July 26th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V. P., in the chair, Mr. Vaux read a 
paper communicated by Colonel Leake, V.P., ‘On 
the Discovery of the Temple of Apollo Smintheus 
in the Troad,’ by Capt. Spratt, R.N. In the 
course of the last autumn Capt. Spratt, when em- 
ployed on the Admiralty survey, landed on the 
coast of the Troad at a spot called Hamaxitia by 
Strabo, a district forming a triangle at the south- 
western end of that country. The remains of the 
temple are situated at a short distance from the 
shore, twelve miles south of the ruins of Alex- 
andreia. It appears to have been placed on a 
plateau which connects the ridge on which stands 
the Turkish village of Kulagli with another run- 
ning parallel to it. The remains consist of several 
large columns lying in all directions within two or 
three small gardens. Some appear to be in situ, 
but no more than a few feet of them appeared 
above ground. There were also some massive 
foundations of the temple near them. Near the 
temple are some ruins of a large building of Roman 
times, with walls formed in part of horizontal 
courses. Capt. Spratt was fortunate enough to 
find, near the village of Kulagli, a square slab, on 
which was an inscription commemorating the cele- 
bration of games called the Smintheia Pauleia, and 
belonging, from the character of the letters, and 
the names which occur upon it, to the second cen- 
tury of our era. Colonel Leake described also a 
very curious inscription, the original of which has 
been presented by Capt. Spratt to the University 
of Cambridge, recording the honours that were 
paid to Cassander, the son of Menestheus, by nine 
nations and twelve cities. This slab was found in 
the neighbourhood of this temple. M. le Vicomte 
de Rongé gave a most interesting account of the 
excavations made by M. Mariette on the site of 
the ancient Serapeum near Memphis; and stated 
that after completely excavating the Alley of 
Sphinxes, he came at length to the portal of the 
Serapeum itself. Within this building he found 
some gigantic sarcophagi, more than twenty feet 
long, in which Apis had formerly been buried, and 
containing a series of mummied bulls from the 
reign of Rameses II. to the Ptolemies. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dresden, 28th August, 1854, 
You will have learnt already by the English daily 
papers the great loss we have sustained by the sud- 
den and untimely death of our king. Frederick 
Augustus the Second was born in 1797; he never 
took any very active or decisive part in politics, 
but was endeared to his people by his private 
worth and his courteous and gentlemanly manners. 
He was a good scholar, and devoted his leisure 
time to the study of botany, in the pursuit of 
which indeed he met his death, The news of this 
sad accident, which has deprived the Saxon people 
of their king, has thrown a gloom over the whole 
town. Prince John, the successor to the throne, 
has devoted the greater part of his life to the study 
of the Italian poets, and is justly celebrated by his 
translation of Dante, and by his notes to and com- 
mentaries on the writings of that great poet. I 
have just had placed in my hands a collection of 
geological maps of Brazil, which have been executed 
in this town by order of the Brazilian Government, 
for distribution through that country. They con- 
sist of sections from the sea-side to about 500 
miles inland, beyond the diamond district, and are 
from surveys taken by the best engineers. One of 
them consists of seven sections of various mountain 
ranges examined by Dr. Virgil von Helmreichen, 
who, after passing nearly twelve years in Brazil, 
first as mining engineer and subsequently as a tra- 
veller, fell a victim to the climate; another, and 
perhaps the most important of these works, is a 
general geological map of Brazil by Professor 
Haidinger of Vienna, director of the Imperial 
Geological Institution of Austria. It is the inten- 
tion of the Brazilian Government to have these 
maps distributed gratis amongst the planters and 
landowners of the country, to give them some know- 
ledge of the wealth and capabilities of their own 





country ; and also, by means of the different con- 
sulates in Europe, to provide emigrants with them, 
with the object of diverting, if possible, the great 
tide of emigration from America to the Brazils. 
Dr. Buckland’s map of the geological section of the 
world has in this manner been printed and coloured, 
and I understand many thousand copies of it dis- 
tributed; geological essays in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, illustrated with wood engravings and stereo- 
typed plates, are, I hear, also to be printed in 
Germany, exported to the Brazils, and sold at as 
low a rate as possible. Indeed, hitherto an unto- 
ward fate seems to have followed all the Brazilian 
travellers. Dr. Von Helmreichen, after twelve 
years’ labour in Brazil and Paraguay, fell a victim 
to the yellow fever. Dr. Sellow of Potsdam tra- 
versed Brazil in all directions during the space of 
fourteen years, and was at last drowned in the 
river Doce; his geological and astronomical obser- 
vations, which are both numerous and very valu- 
able, are lying buried in the Museum of Berlin, 
totally neglected by his executors, who undertook 
to put them in proper form, and present them to 
the public. Herr Kemet was poisoned at Cocha- 
bamla, it is supposed by a Spaniard, a brother 
naturalist, who was envious of his superior medical 
acquirements. Taunay was drowned in the river 
St. Francisco; Dr. Miiller died of yellew fever in 
Villa Bella: the valuable collections of Wallace 
were lost on the Rio Negro; and Bonpland, the 
companion of the great Humboldt, having spent 
some twenty years of his life in Paraguay, in the 
midst of a semi-civilized race, has, I hear, crossed 
the frontier, and settled down asa farmer, to enjoy 
his otium cum dignitate, equally regardless of scien- 
tific pursuits or European civilization. I under- 
stand that an effort will be made to induce the 
director-general of the Museum to place before the 
public the papers of the late Dr. Sellow, which 
should have been published at latest within two 
years after his death, which took place in 1831, 
One of the prettiest sights we have had for 
a long time here has been a procession with 
torches (Fackelzug), which was given a few 
nights ago to Edward Bendemann, on the comple- 
tion of his frescoes in the royal palace. The pro- 
cession was formed by the artists of Dresden, 
amounting to about eighty or a hundred, each 
bearing a blazing torch or variegated lamps; they 
formed in order at some little distance, and headed 
by a band of music, arranged themselves in the, 
large garden which is attached to the house in 
which Hiibner and Bendemann live. Here the 
artists continued for some time singing songs, the 
chorus taken up by the lookers-on, who had col- 
lected in the neighbourhood, attracted by the 
unwonted light. I need hardly add, that the 
Professor was as much gratified as astonished by 
this totally unexpected compliment. The mag- 
nificent railway pass over the Semering was, 
according to my latest accounts, to be opened for 
public traffic in a few days. Trial trips have 
already been made most successfully, and from all 
that I have heard, this railway must be one of the 
most beautiful we now have: the road winds to 
the summit of the mountain, passing close by 
castles, which, seen from the valleys beneath, seem 
to stand on dizzy, hardly accessible heights ; the 
curves are very frequent, and there are fourteen 
tunnels to be passed through. The ascent is in 
some places 1 to 40. The longest tunnel is 5040 
feet long. The panoramic views are magnificent, 
and I hear that the newly constructed engines 
effect the ascent with perfect ease. The journey 
from Venice to Laibach can now be accomplished 
in thirteen hours. A new opera has been pro- 
duced at Berlin, entitled Die Niebelungen, which 
has made a regular furore. Johanna Wagner 
supported the principal character, and won new 
laurels as Brunhild. The subject is powerful and 
highly dramatic; the wild choruses of the Huns, 
the scenes of passionate love and revenge, the 
solemn dirges of the mourners, and the battle-songs, 
stand in fine contrast. The opera is not nearly so 
difficult as much modern music. I need only add 
that the ‘ mise en scéne’ is very beautiful, and the 
parts strongly cast. Die Niebelungen is, I should 
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think, likely to become a favourite in the German 
theatres, and I should say deservedly so. The 
trip of the ‘Kélner Manner Gesang Verein’ to 
England last spring and the early part of the sum- 
mer has been so successful, that after paying all 
their expenses, they have been able to devote 10002. 
towards the expenses of the building of the Cologne 
cathedral. The German emigration still continues 
to increase; during the first five months of the 
year there sailed fifty-one ships from Antwerp 
alone, carrying 12,956 persons. 








VARIETIES. 


The Last Reminiscence of Boswell.—On the 
12th instant, at Richmond, died Mrs. Jane Lang- 
ton, last surviving daughter of Bennet Langton, 
Esq., of Langton, Lincolnshire, and of the 
Countess Dowager of Rothes. Mrs. Jane Lang- 
ton was the god-daughter of Samuel Johnson. 
Her birth is mentioned in Boswell, under the year 
1777. “Langton,” says Johnson, writing to 
Boswell, ‘‘has another wench. Thrale is in hopes 
of a young brewer.” How strange soever it may 
seem, Miss Jane Langton, who died at Richmond 
on the 12th instant, was the correspondent of 
Samuel Johnson, who died seventy years since. 
In ‘ Boswell” may be seen a beautiful letter from 
Johnson to his little god-daughter, acknowledging 
a pretty letter he had just received from her. It 
begins ‘‘My dear Miss Jenny ;” is full of good 
advice for a girl of her years, conveyed in words 
exquisitely simple for the great lexicographer; and 
written withal, as Boswell tells us, in a large round 
hand, nearly resembling printed characters, that 
she might have the satisfaction of reading it 
herself. “ When you are a little older (it is thus 
the great man concludes his letter to Miss Jenny) 
I hope you will be very diligent in learning 
arithmetic, and, above all, that through your 
whole life you will carefully say your prayers and 
read your Bible.” Simple words these, but from 
how greata man! Miss Jenny remembered the 
injunction of her illustrious godfather, and was 
proud of showing the letter which the great 


moralist had sent her—framed and glazed in her | 


favourite apartment at Richmond. If Queeny 
Thrale, afterwards Baroness Keith, is no longer 
living, Mrs. Jane Langton (My dear Miss Jenny) 
was the last survivor of all the persons mentioned 
in Boswell’s delightful biography.—Jllustrated Lon- 
don News. 

Telegraphic Progress.—Nimble female fingers, 
we are pleased to hear, were busily engaged, at the 
closing of Parliament, in transmitting her Majesty’s 
ange by electric telegraph to the provinces and 
the Continent from the old company’s central 
station. The lady-clerks, it appears, are no less 
excellent as telegraphers in Mercury’s service than 
in Cupid’s. The girls are superintended by a 
matron telegrapher. Some of them, it is said, 
transmitted the speech at therate of thirty-five words 
@ minute, and sent the whole to the Continent (vid 
the Hague) in twenty minutes. The Electric 
Telegraph Company merit the best thanks of the 
public for thus setting the example of affording a 
wider scope than heretofore to female employment. 
— Builder. 
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Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some pedal 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 
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ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 
By ROBERT BELL, 
This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
gk THOMAS WYATT’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
Already published, 

DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes, 
* SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 

COWPER. Complete in Three Volumes. 
“SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


2s, 6d. ? 
On the First of October, 


JOHN OLDHAM’S POETICAL WORKS. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
N ARK’S REEF; or, THE CRATER, By 
FENIMORE COOPER. Price ls, 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 


THE SEA LIONS; or, the Lost Sealers, 
Price Is. 6d. 

These are reprinted from the Original London Editions, by spe- 
cial permission of Richard Bentley, Esq. ; and it is necessary to 
specify ‘Parlour Library Edition,” to escape the incorrect Ame- 
rican reprints. 

London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, in Fancy Boards, 


(KouNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. By A. 
DUMAS. 2 vols., price 3s., is published this day. 
Also, by the same Author, 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
ROSA ; or, the Black Tulip. 1s. 
GEORGE; or, the Planter of the Isle of 


France. Is. 
London; Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 


2 vols, 3s. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in IRE- 
LAND, descriptive of its Scenery, &c. With all the Rail- 
ways now Open, and various Statistical Tables. Also an Outline of 
its Mineral Structure, a brief View of its Botany, and Information 
for Anglers. By JAMES FRASER, Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. With 21 Coloured Road-Maps, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND. 
Folded in Case, 5s.; or, Geologically Coloured, in Case, &s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK to the LAKES of KILLAR- 
NEY. With Map. Is. 6d, 
HANDBOOK for DUBLIN and its ENVT- 
RONS. With Street Maps, &c. 2s. 
London : w. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price ls.; or by 
post, for ls, 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 


and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 
heal'h, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 
life. By A PHYSICIAN, 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 


7 7 - 

NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS ; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the Treatment of these Disorders. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
Profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
ie disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
tl Plsey which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
pec their presence, and the means to be adopted for their 
London : Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 


YN + 1 y T, 
U N ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

ha FOU RTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 

i the Head na in oe twenty-first year of its existence—was held 

ea te, N va S “ 

Priday, July cua 8, Waterloo-Place, Pall-mall, London, on 
P CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 
oe of accounts from the formation of the Company 

cick the 3ist December last, were laid before the meeting, 
- which the following is abstracted: — 

die ee during the year ending 31st December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
~ have been issved, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 

P ae Sum of £13,035 4s. 5d. 
me ppc A income exceeds £123,000. 

property of the any 

smeents to Hae 598 ice aS Company, as at 3lst December last, 

That the sum a: 








CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 


General, Accumulative, and DSelf-WBrotecting Assurances. 
Heap Orricrs,—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Secretary. — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ. 
Actuary, — G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ., F.S,A, 





This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


advantages of the Mutual System. 


PREMIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


graduated. 


POLICIES granted on any life contingency and indisputable, 


CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


BE JNUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent, 
8 TAM PS.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loans, 
INCOME-TAX,—Payments for Life Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benents of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 

















Age First | Second} Third Fourth Fifth {Remainder 
| Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
. } 
Mes. aes. dj£sda/£8.d]/£84.| £8. a. 
20 |o 18 2}019 2} 10 3 115 128 i418 2 
30;1 3 911 5 2)1 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 j1 11 10/1 13 9} 115 10 1% I 20 6 3 8 3 








Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.; Sum Insured. Bonuses. | Amount. 
| 
1 
j £ 2 s. a. s. d. 
1825 ! 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 { 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 | 3000 1038 2 4 


4038 2 4 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


ELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 


Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powertul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccaailly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person's countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from '6 to 20 miles 
The Royal Exhibition, 1551.—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
fal powers, an object car. be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 


DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY —THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinetly at church and 
at public assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. 








trerag gene eo by each policy from the 
& oe Pol:cies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on which 
That ts. dd. has been paid; and 

Piles the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
rendered ave been issued in all, of which 3,753 have lapsed, sur- 


Be or become claims, 
Y order of the Board, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
N TRAD ‘ 
FREQUENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 
of YEang RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
ing Certs ae cae the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
- niles A e principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
London, Y Passenger Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 















MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUZ, COELESTIBUS UNA. 
¢ GAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
Kp General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
- contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
g English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
bination of language; Para!lel passages Bibles; 
Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 
the New T ; and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
TloAAat prev Ovntors TAwrrac, pia PAGavaroow,. 








MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of al! morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eraptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pelling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invatid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co,, Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s, 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 78. 6d., 
Mammoths 1Is. 


UTY OFF TEA. —All our Prices again 
Reduced Fuurpence per Pound, as the following List will 
show :— i» Former Prices. 













s.d. s.d. 8.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Congou Tea ..-..-. 210 30 30 32 34 
Rare Souchong Tea...... 34 38 3638 40 
Best Assam Pekoe Soucho 
a very extraordinary Tea a ee 44 
Prime Gunpowder Tea .... ae 4048 4048 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea...... oe 54 


Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. per Ib.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at Is. 41. 

All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if 
within eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to 
any Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value 
of 4s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King-William Street, City, London. 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. Sugars 
are supplied at Market Prices. 


FPLOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 

















NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


FEAMETON ’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1$d. per box. 


| | mendes GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “‘ Tuomas Provt, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


E OLLOWAY’S PILLS an admirable remedy 

for INDIGESTION, FLATU LENCY, and BILIOUS COM- 
PLAINTS.—The well-known properties of these exeellent Pills 
are too highly appreciated in the present day to require any com- 
mendation; the test of years has proved their efficacy in curing 
bile, indivestion, flatulency, sick-headache, nervousness, and de- 
bilitated constitutions. They invigorate the body, strengthen the 
faculties of the mind, and increase the appetite. Old and young, 
rich or poor, resort to them when afflicted with any ailment, and 
none are disappointed in their effect upon the system. They may 
also be taken with perfect safety by persons of all ages, in every 
climate, and at any season.— Sold by all Druggists,and at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Sec geenieagrennoee eee 


Preparing for Publication, in a handsome Folio Volume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with ‘The Rhododendrons of 
Sikkim-Himalaya’) and an Illuminated Title-page, by W. Fitcu, price Five Guineas, Coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 


FROM DRAWINGS MADE IN SIKKIM UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE LATE 
J. F. CATHCART, Esq., Benean Crvm SErvice. 


THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 











THE principal object of this Work is, by the publication of a series of Botanical Drawings, executed in the very highest style of att, 
to introduce to the notice of the public a selection of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants, which, from their beauty, novelty, and interest, ax 
eminently worthy of cultivation in England; and, at the same time, to record the great services rendered to Himalayan botany by 
the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Judge in the Bengal Civil Service. Attracted by the publication of the ‘Sikkim Rhododendrons, 
Mr. Cathcart visited Dorjiling, in the Himalaya, in 1849-50, with the view of furthering Botanical Science by employing artists, 
at his own expense, in delineating the magnificent plants of those mountains. During his residence there several artists wer 
kept constantly at work under Mr. Cathcart’s and Dr. Hooker’s superintendence, and Coloured Drawings of nearly a thousanl 
plants were made. It was Mr. Cathcart’s intention, on his return to England, to have published, (also at his own expense, in 
conjunction with Dr. Hooker, a very large selection of these, in the form of the ‘Sikkim Rhododendrons,’ but his lamented death 
(at Lausanne, in 1851) when on his homeward journey, frustrated this munificent intention. The invaluable collection of 
Coloured Drawings has been presented to the Museum ef the Royal Gardens of Kew by Mr. Cathcart’s sister; and it: is from 
a selection of these Draw ings that Dr. Hooker is preparing a Botanical Work, ##% Suitable tribute to the memory and love 
science of his late friend. 
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